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THE EDUCATIONAL MONITOR, PART I. 



SPELLING AND READING LESSONS, 

In which the Principles of the Educational Monitor are applied 
to Education from its earliest stages ; and a Bex>ort of the 
Lecture delivered in the Manchester Town Hall, to 

THE CLERGY AND GENTRY 

OF MANCHBSTEB AlfD SALFORD, 

AND HER MAJESTY'S INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS, 

who attended at the instance of the " Council of Education ;** 
and also, a complete explanation of the System 



BY WILLIAM HILL. 



To which are added, Literary Notices ; Reports of several Fuhlic 
Experiments, and Credentials setting forth the powerful effects of 
this System on the Memories of Children. 



INTRODUCTION. 



great majority of those who have witnessed experiments 
children taught by the '* Educational Monitcnr,*' have attri- 



A 

upon 

buted to them the^original possession c^ extraordinary powers of 
memory, but it is unnecessary to say that such is not the atdSOf 
indeed, it would be very remarkable, if a number of childreoi pro- 
miscuously collected together, should aUhe naturally gifted wiUi the 
power and capacity of memory that such children have exhibited. 
Their power is acquired, and the yalue of the system consists in 
its enabling teachers to communicate the same power to otherSi 
to teach aU children with ordinary abilities^ to da ^\ia*»> ***• ^sss*. 
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sight, appears so wonderful. I always feel much pleasure in alltiding 
to experimental demonstrations as a criterion of the value of this 
system, for one experiment removes more prejudice, than a much 
longer time spent in argument, and, besides, these experiments 
present very remarkable illustrations of the power of memory ac- 
quired by judicious cultivation, and exhibit striking and interesting 
instances of the beneficial effects resulting from the employment 
of art in the distribution of knowledge, and prove, incontestably, 
that an extensive knowledge of orthography and geography can 
be acquired and remembered without much labour to the children, 
and, certainly, without straining their faculties. 

ITieir power of memory results from the arrangement of the 
work and its method of teaching ; its first spelling and reading 
lessons are mostly composed of short words, easUy nnderstood, 
which represent objects that children can see and know the use of ; 
its alphabetical arrangement of the words, makes them singular ixx 
the mind of a child, for when a child has repeated a word com- 
mencing with a, it knows, if it can repeat the alphabet, that b, 
comes next, and then c, and so on. l^c first vowel after the 
initial letter — ^the letter which commences the word — is the same 
from the top of the column to the bottom, so that when a child 
has remembered b,a,' it knows that c,a, and d,a, &c., must succeed. 
This arrangement of the vowels produces a similarity of sound, 
of which the peculiar memory of the ear makes good use, and of 
which the memoxpr of the tongue takes advantage. 

The words which are used as spelling lessons are also intro- 
duced into the reading lessons, which will suggest to children how 
to form seiitences, and assist in initiating them into the art of 
composition. Every word in the spelling lesson has its meaning 
annexed, so that when a child has fixed a word in its mind, it 
will, by the power of association and sequence, remember its 
meaning, — ^that is, by committing to memory three words and 
their meanings together,*** so that when one is mentioned, another 
will spring up, as explained in the instructions for teachers. 

The words in the spelling lessons numbered from one to one- 
thousand, are also employed in the chronological lesson to 
assist in the remembrance of dates, and information represented 
by figures. Snch words having been made familiar by the 
numerous associations created, by their being employed in the 
spelling and reading lessons, and also in the poetry, they 
become powerfol instruments in aiding the mind to retain— that 
most difficult of all kinds of information to remember — a know- 
ledge of dates and numerical value, and as our remembrance of 
the features, figures, and manners of those^ with whom our duties 

* I>o not desire very youna children to commit the meanings to 
memory,^-amply tell them the meanings. 
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bring us into contact, improyes bj several meetings, so, our 
recollection of words is improyed in consequence of tbeir being 
introduced into a yariety of lessons. 

In addition to each sentence in the reading lessons containing 
one or two words, with which the scholar is abreadj acquainted, 
irom his familiarity with the spelling lessons, an idea quite within 
the comprehension of a child, is also embodied. One of its 
improvements upon other spelling and reading books, consists in 
the words of two and three letters in every sentence, furnishing 
children with ideas — for every judicious teacher must have ex- 
perienced the difficulty of fixing a child's attention on a sentence 
that presents no ideas to its mind, and moreover, lessons that do 
not give children ideas are only so much empty sound, and the 
talents employed, and the time spent in teaching, with reference 
to memory and understanding are certainly unprofitable. In the 
sentences of the reading lessons, facts are conveyed which engage 
the attention of children on the first perusal, and which by a few 
repetitions, are indelibly impressed upon the memory. Indeed, 
this system may be styled a system of facts and things, which 
remain on the mind ready, to be used when wanted, without 
oppressing it, thereby improving wonderfully, and almost inimi- 
tably, the power and tenacity of memory. It has been truly said, 
that he who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew 
before, has conferred a benefit on mankind, and I have been en- 
couraged to perseverance in the completion of this work, by the 
conviction, that a system which diminishes mental drudgery, and 
is most agreeable to the teacher and the taught, which requires 
less labour and time, and stamps facts upon t£e mind^ more per- 
manently than other methods, will accomplish for man in his 
intellectual capacity, as great a benefit as the agricultund im- 
prover has rendered by art and science to the physical world. 

The system herein explained, is an entirely new method of 
teaching children to spell, to read, and to remember their lessons ; 
new in the arrangement of the words, of which the lessons are 
composed ; new and interesting in its method of tbachino ; and 
strikingly powerfiil in its efiects upon the memory.* By its use, 
knowledge may be quickly communicated, and easily remembered 
when wanted. Its adaptation to the instructing of (mildren will be 
understood, when it is stated, that aU persons who wish to learn 
by it, must begin to leam as children ; must submit to be taught ; 
their refusing to do so being in all cases a barrier to their suoce8& 
It sets forth a method of teaching which has been experimentally 
proved to be of great value in instructing the young, and it is so 
successful upon && minds of children, that it is almost impossible 

'* Please to see the credentials of experienced Teachers and othert 

herein tranactlb^d. 
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to teach efFectnally by any other method ; it enables students to 
remember what they read ; it supplies them with a variety and 
sufficiency of language, which enables them to communicate with 
facility to others, the information acquired by reading. It soon 
makes them familiar with the sounds of the five vowels, a, e, i, o, n, 
in consequence of their frequent repetition as suggesters ; its 
numerous suggestions how to improve the memory cause its stu- 
dents to examme what remains on the mind, and to vary their 
method of acquiring knowledge, according to the various pecu- 
liarities of memory. It suggests a system to the young in improT- 
ing their memories, which is only acquired, by some, late in lifis, 
and by others, perhaps never. By its training, children become 
interesting, intelligent, industrious, and fruitful in resource in 
common life. 

Its alphabetical suggester and vowel arrangement cause them 
to notice the prefix or begiiming of every word > and its meUiod of 
teaching, viz : — saying arm, ends with m ; bar, ends with r, &c.y 
soon caUs their attention to the affixes or terminations of words ; 
and it also improves them in reading, by fixing their attention 
particularly upon punctuation. It is worthy of remark, that no- 
ticing the prefixes and affixes of words, is a very important agent in 
improving the memory, and the necessary act of attention required 
to recall each word by its associating suggester, unites the word 
and its sug^ter permanently together, and stamps both indelibly 
upon the mmd. It demonstrates the x)ower that can be acquired 
" by doing one thing at once" and gaining a little at a time, for 
the manner in whi<£ every word is made singular b^ the sag- 
gester, and gone over separately, is simply complying with the om 
adage, and doing only **one thing at once,** and thus increasing 
our stock) like the ant, by small accumulations. By asking a 
question occasionally in the reading lessons, it disturbs the mono- 
tony induced by an uninterrupted statement of facts, removes the 
lassitude of children, and thus afibrds the teacher an opportunity 
of giving scope to his talents, in extempore explanations and apt 
Ulustrations. 

It may be asked, why does this system, as herein represented, 
fix words and disjointed sentences in the mind more per- 
manently than ordmaxy spelling and reading books, as it ap- 
pears so much like them ? or, how is it that children remember 
better by it than other books ? It is because words and sentences 
have been selected for spelling and reading lessons, that repre- 
sent tangible objects to the minds of children) which they can see, 
hear, or feel, such words remain longer on the mind, than those 
that represent motion, pleasure, or pain, — because the subtle laws 
of the mind have been studied with reference to memory, and 
lessons adapted, and a method of teaching invented) in accord- 
ance with the views of ancient and modem philosophers, respect- 
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itigthe principles which influence memorj, — becaase children's 
manner of remembering has been studied in school and at plaj, — 
bj their conyersation and habits, because they have been experi- 
mented upon, again and again, in numbers and sin^lj, and the 
impressions of both kinds of experiments tested as to yiyidness and 
duration. When difficulties presented themselves, Uieir cause has 
been studied and contrivances adopted with a view to their removal ; 
the causes of the failures of other nmemonical contrivances sought 
for, and investigated, in order to avoid the same result; the opinions 
of those practii^y engaged in the work of education ascertained 
on many important points, weighed and approved, when their 
utility- appeared evidently valuable, and rejected when difficult to 
understand, or too unwieldy, cumbrous, or intricate, to benefit the 
tiny and feeble infantile mind — ^because the following influences 
upon memoiy have been considered, and *' pressed into the ser** 
vice," to facilitate education, the association of ideas * the force 
of habit — attention — ^locality — q)eech — ^sound — sight->-order — ar- 
rangement^art — ^suggestion— comparison — s^nencefand repeti- 
tion — th^ separate and united efiects upon mankind, have been 
studied from the earliest dawn of reason to maturi1^~on children 
whose intellectual powers were nearly on a par with the instinct 
of the animal — on the blind and sufierers Irom accident — on wit* 
nesses in courts of justice— on the humblest and least informed 
class — through every grade of society, to the time-hononiied j^o- 
sopher and revered and venerable christian divine, with a view to 
discover by what method words fixed themselves permanently 
upon the mind with the least trouble, and to adapt to educational 
purposes, contrivances and arrangements which influence the me* 
mories of children and adults in the ordinary business of life, so 
that they may notice words by the force of habit, and remtfnber 
them from the same cause, like the limner, or sculptor, notices and 
remembers without efibrt, the beauties, the peculiarities, or the 
defects of the human form. This system creates a self^snggesting 
power, which recalls words and sentences, and is as ftrtsle in sug- 
gestion, as short-hand characters. By the association of sound in 
the lessons, it makes words that are difficult to prcmounce in or* 
thography, geography, history, and foreign languages, § as 

* I have explained in the first edition, page 46, the power of the 
association of ideas in assisting the memory ; and shown, that merely 
mentioning two words *< better days" will bring an endleiss variety 
of associations to the mind. Having noticed the want of interest 
evinced by children and adults, in the examination of the works 
of art at public exhibitions — ^I introduced into tha^ article the 
names of artists famed for talent, to increase the interest of my 
readers in such exhibitions. 

t See the Preliace to the First Edition. 
i See these Lessons in the^ First 'Editvcnxv 
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familiar in sound and spelling, to the mind of a child, as papa 
and mama. It enahles Parents to judge of their children's im*- 
provement; as a child, properly taught, will spell or repeat without 
book, or prompter, hundreds of words that it has conmutted to 
memory. Its practical simplicity is a proof of its adequacy to 
effect its professed purpose ; for it is by the simplest means that 
all the great ends of nature are accomplished. It makes the 
names of empires, kingdoms, and cities, as familiar to its stu- 
dents, as the name of the village, or city, which they inhabit. — 
Its suggesting and retaining influence necessarily improyes the 
pupil in the art |and practice of thinking and composition ; it 
enables the student to acquire and retain almost without effort, 
much useful, curious, and diyersified information. It enables pa- 
rents to reap abundantly the pleasures of contrast, in comparing 
their own children's progress with the improvement made by, 
others taught differently. It prevents the necessity of tad^ing 
children beyond their ability, and in consequence of its stimulat- 
ing properties on their minds, instead of requiring the whip, they 
often need the rein ; in short, the novelty and variety of the 
methods employed to impress its lessons upon the mind, induce 
children to commit them to memory, without any expenditure of 
cane or birdi upon their persons. It not only improves the 
memory in the recollection of the words in the lessons, but it also 
assists Its students in the remembrance of words in their general 
reading, in consequence of their similarity to the words the^ have 
committed to memory in the lessons of the '* Monitor," in the 
same manner that the peasantry remember faces b^ " favour," or 
similarity ; for instance, the word teeth, is like tempest, because, 
it has, in it, the same initial letter, and the same two vowels ; or, 
that swan is like stars, because it has in it the same initial letter, 
and the same vowel The advantage of this recollection of words 
must be considered most important, when it is so strikingly mani- 
fest, so indisputable a fact, that the inhabitants of some of the 
rural districts of England, and the people of its towns and cities, 
no longer speak a common language ; indeed, it is notorious 
that the want of language is a great impdiment to the improve- 
ment of our rustics, the result of which is, their inability to 
comprehend the instructions of their teachers. It makes conm:iit- 
ting words and their meanings to memory, an amusement instead 
of a toil ; it attracts children to school, and amuses them while 
there ; it often suggests ideas for children to think and speak 
about ; it enables its elder students to stay or change the current 
of their thoughts, over which it gives them an indescribable power, 
and by improving their memories, it assists them to take advan- 
tage of experience and observation — ^those great sources of wisdom. 
Cluldren learn their lessons as a pastime, and earnestly entreat to 
have ^em repeated, indeed, the troiterer's stall has scarcely more 
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attraction to them, or the articles sold at it, relished with moro 
zest. It creates in a short time hundreds of associations, in the 
minds of children, which may be considered their stock of mental 
machinery, upon which the suggester acts like the driving-wheel 
in a factory, which sets in motion the mechanism of the whole 
building. 

It soon supplies children with language and confidence in 
explaining their ideas. It promotes digestion, as one of its rules 
for teaching, requires the children to hear the sound of each 
others voices ; sound being a very important agent in improving 
the memory ; in the production of which, speaking strengthens 
the lungs. It is neither troublesome nor difficult to commit words 
to memory by it, on the contrary, it is both amusing and easy, and 
the method of fixing knowledge in the mind, so natural and 
mechanical, that it may be styled, " brain printing.** It is of the 
first importance in teaching persons to spell, and, m consequence, 
obviates the necessity of Imving a dictionary for a constant com- 
panion. It furnishes food for thoughts and words to express 
them ; it appears to be adapted to the memories of persons of all 
ages ; it has been successful upon the memories of infants from 
2i to 3 years old, and upon persons between sixty and seven^ 
years of age. It does not supersede the natural memory, but calls 
it into active exercise. Let students take courage, to try is to 
achie^ apparent difficulties soon vanish ; by its connecting things 
in the mind, difficult to remember, with thin^ easily remembered, 
and introducing arrangement among the ideas, success may be 
reasonably and certainly expected. How stored will be the 
memories of persevering and industrious students with interest- 
ing ideas for contemplation and conversation, and how compara* 
tively blank mast be the minds of others who have not enjoyed 
the same advantage I Persons learning to spell and' read by the 
ordinary methods of teaching, soon forget the words they may 
have learned as spelling lessons, * but in consequence of the asso- 
ciation of sound, of order, of arrangement in conmiitthig the 
words of the ** Monitor's ** spelling lessons tq memonr, and the 
same words being scattered like net-work through the reading 
lessons and the poetry, they will assist the memories of students, 
so that they will seldom be at fault, in giving a rapid, dear, and 
forcible expression to their thoughts. 

To improve the memory whikt we are instilling instruction is. 
most important, for if a student cannot remember, he is deprived 
of one of the most powerftd stimulants to perseverance and 

* The truth of this statement may be easily proved, by any one, 
who will take the trouble to question boys in spelling tasks they 
may have said two or three weeks, or even two or three days 
previously. 
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energy ; he wants that potent taUsman, a tenacioiu memoiy, to 
encourage him amid the nnmerons temptations to idleneflB, Iq^ 
which he is surrounded} and to incite those to study who hire 
hitherto been proyented by this perplexing difficnlty : I advisedly 
and most positively state, that an improved memoiy is not toe 
accidental eifect of the study of this system ; its ralue ocnuuCi is 
a teacher being able to communicate its numerous adTantages to 
persons of all ages ; of the truth of this statement, I am as cer- 
tain as I am that water will find its level, or that the application 
of heat will make it boil I see in the progress and consequent 
superiority, intell^nce and understanding of children tangnt hj 
the " Monitorial System,** the growth of a power, to which no 
bounds can be set ; it awakens and expands the leasoning 
X)owers ; it imparts a fresh spring to the intellect $ it supplies a 
relish for intellectual pursuits ; it enables those to remember, who 
can understand what they read ; and assists them to think and 
speak more rapidly, and to perform more work in less time. Iti 
insinuating influence stimulates the imagination, and bringiam 
dancing before it, innumerable enlivening and agreeable ideas, in- 
deed, the feats which it enabled children to perform, some of whom 
were very young, in the remembrance of meir lessons, at sevend 
public experiments, caused them to be looked upon as natural won- 
ders, or that their performances were the result of palpable magic; 
It improves the memory of its students generally, as well as their 
acquaintance with particular subjects ; it soon inflnences the 
reason and feelings of teachers in its &vour, on account of the 
ease with which its principles and lessons are impressed upon Uw 
mind ; it is intended to educate children, with a view to exercise 
their thinking faculties ; to cause them to enquire ; to seek for 
reasons ; to fit them for business, for what children enquire about 
and try to acquaint themselves with, they remember much better 
than if it is forced upon them. Neither should it excite surprise, if 
children taught by it, should give early indications of an ap- 
titude for business, in consequence of the orderly and busi- 
ness-like method in which they are taught ; nor should it 
produce astonishment, if it improve their force and decision of 
character, in consequence of the certainty with which they can 
remember and spe^ of facts, names, and dates. And as it 
shortens the time heretofore required for acquiring a knowledge of 
spelling and reading, it afibrds more opportunities for invigorat- 
ing out-door exercise, and for cultivating habits which produce a 
strong muscular development — ^more leisure to imbue the minds 
of its students with a love of science, and to store them with such 
knowledge as may be likely, in maturer life, to make them useful 
In the stations they may be called upon to occupy — ^more time to 
Inculcate moral habits, and to awaken then: sympathies in favour 
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of virtue and religion — more opportunities of becoming acqu^ted 
with the laws and infinite power, wisdom, and goodness of oar 
Omnipotent Creator, that they may give glory to him, and render 
him the just homage of love, obedience, and praise, — more leisore 
to spend upon real education — that education which embraces the 
entire man, and causes him to adore the author of his being in 
his beautiful works, inconceivable in their extent, grandeur, and 
sublimity — additional opportunities to exercise and periect his 
powers, corporeal, intellectual, and spiritual, and to imbue his 
immortal soul with deep genuine Christianity— to excite pious 
aspirations and devotional feelings — to consider and r^ect upon 
those sublime sentiments, written under the guidance of unerring 
wisdom, for our edification and improvement, in the everlasting 
law, the Book of God. 

As that fibrous material cotton, requires the mechanism of the 
carding-engine, the mule, and the steam-loom, to prepare it, to 
spin it, and to knit its small particles together, before it can be 
used as clothing, so, the memory with whidi all persons have been 
provided by nature, in order to ensure its power and tenacity, re- 
quires cultivating, that it may grow strong as Uie body in a sjeJu- 
brious climate, and improve widi the increasing vigour of nature. 
Parents in order to ensure this cultivation, should provide their 
children with talented teachers, and the simplest, the easiest, the 
most interesting and effectual method of instruction, and adopt 
that which makes the most powerful and permanent impression 
on the mind. Neglecting tms salutary precaution, parents often 
experience vexations and disappointments in their children's 
intellectual progress, and blame others for the disastrous conse- 
quences of their own oversight, inexperience, or culpable neglect. 
The experiments which have been made upon children taught by 
various systems, demonstrate that much time is uselessly spent 
in conveving instruction, and that in some cases the system 
pursued is of more consequence, in the saving of time, than the 
superior abilities of the teacher. This important fact should 
always be kept in view, that it is only what children remember, 
that is advantageous to them ; therefore, parents ought to be as 
anxious to discover and apply improvements in the arts of 
teaching, reading, and memory, as the agriculturalist, spinner, and 
manufacturer are in substituting improved machinery in the pro • 
duction of food and clothing, for a good system enables parents 
to reap abundantly the pleasures of contrast ; it keeps their 
children at home in the evenings, and teaches them to think, and 
find delight in stud^, and raises them, by giving them a moral 
superiority over their fellows, and thus lays the foundation of 
their future advancement. 

The remark, "I have abundance of ideas, but lack words to 
express them," is not more common Uian true, as verified in lbs. 
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discharge of our ilailj duties ; the truth and force of this remark, 
numerous mechanics and artizans of fine imaginations have felt, 
for it is a *' gre&t fact," that it is almost impossible for any man to 
improve his condition in society, without being able to give a 
fluent expression to his thoughts ; for, who progresses without 
language ? A want of words has a tendency to keep a man sta- 
tionary ; to cripple his energies ; to interfere detrimentally with 
his prospects and his progress ; for how frequently do we witness 
untiring industry, modest merit, sterling talent, combined with 
exemplary virtue, thrust in the back ground, and overshadowed 
by the verbose and the confident ! This system, if its use be per- 
severed in, furnishes the mind with that familiarity with words 
the most difficult to acquire, and so seldom attained, the speaking 
familiarly ; it supplies abundantly those tools so necessary in the 
acquisition, remembrance and distribution of knowledge ; it un- 
locks vnth facility those stores of the mind which perseverance, 
industry and art have accumulated, and may be considered in 
relation to our intellectual food, what the housekeeper's bunch of 
keys is with reference to our physical wants. 

Let any one commit a column of the geography lesson to 
memory, and test its value by going over it with the associating 
suggester ; it will suggest the words in the column, they will 
suggest the map associations, the historical associations, the geo- 
graphical and geological associations, with which the mind has 
been previously stored. The less a man knows, the more apt 
he is to fall asleep by the fire, instead of attempting mental 
improvement ; the advantage of such a key as this system sup- 
plies in shaking off drowsiness, and in supplying the mind with 
an infinite variety of associations is incalculable, and particularly 
so, when a number of men, as it sometimes happens, have been 
thrown together barren of ideas, and whose tongues are as silent 
as the midnight hour. If a lecturer or preacher makes use of any 
of the words in the spelling lessons, when they have been im- 
pressed upon the memory, by being associated in threes, whether 
they are words in connexion with history or geography, children 
notice them and often make very interesting remarks, when they 
return home, in consequence, this has been repeatedly noticed, 
both by myself and teachers who have adopted this system. I 
have known a single word to fix the subject of a sermon perma- 
nently in the mind. 

Parents will experience the benefits of this method of teaching, 
in walking with Aeir chUdren, for when they see any noun whidi 
is mentioned in the spelling lessons, they often say, " I can spell 
Cap," "I can spell Nails," "I can spell Pan," «I can spell Gate." 
its effects upon the memory are of no ordinary cast ; it strikes its 
roots deeply and firmly in the minds of children. It may appear 
to those who giye it a hasty and superficial examination, that I 
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expect too much from it, that I am baoyed up with expectations 
that cannot be realized, that my observations are tinctured with 
enthusiasm ; nevertheless, I must still express my conviction, 
grounded on the experience of a very many years, that it sets at 
naught the calculations of advantage derived from other artistic 
improvements ; that consciousness of my past advantage, gives 
me courage to offer it as a novel method of self-culture, with a 
firm faith in its success, and induces me to persevere in introduc- 
ing it to the notice of the public, as a small contribution to aid in 
accelerating the progress of education, as a means to an end, and 
that end, the certain improvement of its students, in language 
and memory. I have no doubt that ultimately a knowledge of 
its principles must prevail, and that its manifest advantage in 
committing foreign languages and technical phrases to memory, 
in shortening labour, and permanently recompensing industry, 
will at some future period be duly appreciated ; and that it will 
be a successful instrument in assisting the philanUiropic of our 
race to extend the boundaries of knowledge. 

In teaching children to read, the advantage of short sentences 
for reading lessons, when compared with a long narrative must be 
obvious, and particularly so, when each sentence suggests an idea, 
and something tangible, quite within the comprehension of 
children. Such sentences incorporate themselves in the minds 
of children, and they can use them in their ordinary conversation, 
and the effects of such funded sentences will be manifest, for 
almost each page of every book they meet with, will have some 
familiar associated word in it, and when they have conmiitted the 
geography lesson to memory, there is not a MAP which students 
can put their hands upon, but will contain many wbrds familiar to 
their minds. Its value may be known from the fact, that a child 
who had been taught about the same length of time out of the 
*' Monitor,'* and 4)ut of other spelling iMoks, on examination 
remembered with difficulty, of the latter, about ten words, and 
about one thousand of the former.* Experienced teachers on wit- 
nessing examinations and noticing its powerful effects, on seeing 
the words taught by it cling to memory like the ivy to the oak, 
or the dye to the mordaunt, have iuvoluntarv exclaimed, *' won- 
derfull" 

Judging from the effects of this system on the minds of 
children ; from the extraordinary correctness in spelling and 
pronunciation, and the facility in reading which its students 
acquire ; from its usefulness in the remembrance of figures and 
dates ; from the business-like method it suggests in all our tran- 
sactions ; from the desire which children acquainted with it 
manifest for its use ; firom the pleasure they experience in learn- 

* See the Manchester Guardian. 
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ing its lessons, who, instead of being tired, often deoire ^ to ba 
taught another lesson before they go home ;** from the often re- 
peated assurances of its teachers, of the improrements ihej had 
experienced in their own memories by teaching it, and their 
expressions of pleasure at the facility with which children kcm 
by it ; from its shortening the duration of confinement hithcirto 
considered necessary in school ; from its mirth creating potwer 
during the repetition of the lessons ; from its attracting diildveii 
to school, and inducing early attendance ; from its ^spenaing 
with the necessity of compeUing children to hcam long and izkaome 
tasks at home ; nrom its adding daily by the power and influenoe 
of various associations, " particle to particle, thought to thooflfat, 
and fact to fact ;" from the extraordinary power it gives tbemmd 
in recalling ideas in connexion with orthography, * geography, 
history, commerce, and religion ; from its advantages in the 
diversified and daily duties of life ; from its nsefnlneas in the 
acquisition of foreign languages,! from what I have read in the 
works of "the chieftains of intellect," immortalized for tfaeir 
genius and industry, respecting the assistance of art in the 
improvement of the memory ; from the verification of their 
opinions, as exhibited in pabUc experiments upon children of the 
tenderest age, and reported in the London, Manchester, and 
Provincial Newspapers. From the efiects I have 9em prodnoed 
on the minds of adults, and very aged persons ; from the obser- 
vations made to me by those who have witnessed experiments 
and experienced its advantages, who do not wish iheir names to be 
brought before the public; from its wonderfrd efiects on my own 
mind, and the extraordinary advantage I have experienced for 
many years : I am impressed with the belief, that there is nothing 
in the power and usefrilness of steam, as exhibited in its propelling 
properties by sea and land ; in its extending the felidtoas influ- 
ence of Christianity ; in its spreading with wing-like rapidity, a 
knowledge of science, the benefits of commerce, and the blessing 
of civilis^on ; in its assistance in mining operations ; in its aid 
in preparing and ornamenting clothing ; in preparing phydoal 
comforts ; in supplying mankmd with intellectual food ; there is 
nothing in the combination of aU these advantages, which sur- 
passes the power and advantage which art can confer on man, in 
supplying him with language, in quickening his apprehension ; 
in refining his address ; in improving those distinguishing charac- 
teristics of humanity — those wonderful works of an Almighty 
hand — those incomprehensible powers of the soul—- those most 

* See the Geographical and Chronological Lessons in the First 
Edition. 

t See the French, Grerman, and Latin Lessons, in the First 
Edition. Whittaker and Co., London : Gait and Co., Manchester. 
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extraordinary gifts of God to man — his memory and under- 
standing. 

I have the warranty of many years experience, of the valae of 
this system, of its enabling persons to retain vividly and perma- 
nently all kmds of knowledge in the memory ; and with respect 
to its inflaence upon the memories of others, I shall barely relate 
facts, as I find them recorded in. the Manchester Guardian, 
Examiner, and Courier, and in the London and Provincial Papers, 
and leave the candid reader to form an ^impartial opinion of its 
effects upon the mind. I ma^ just observe, that in order that 
the system may have the credit to which it is fairly entitled, we 
must take into consideration, the difficulties of drawing out the 
minds of children at public experiments, and their natural bash- 
fulness before strangers. 

I have much pleasure in introducing my readers to the testi- 
mony of gentlemen in connexion with the press, and of other 
independent witnesses in whose veracity and ■ competency they 
may have the fullest confidence ; who could not reasonably be 
supposed to be infinenced by any motive that would lead them to 
a fsdsification of the facts. I hope their combined testimony, con- 
firming my own, will place the power this system communicates 
to memory beyond reasonable doubt. 

Frmn the Manchester Guardian^ November IZth, 1847. 
^^Educational Mnemonics. — A practical lecture was delivered 
in the school room, at Irlam's-oth-Heigfat, belongmg to the 
Wesleyan Association, on the evening of Monday, by Mr. 
William Hill, of Pendleton ; the inventor of a system of educa- 
tional mnemonics, applicable to children of the tenderest i^. — 
ThQ chair was taken by Mr. Harrison, of the Salford Town 
Coundl. There were present, several teachers from the Swinton 
Schools, the Wesleyan Methodist Schools, Lady Potter's In-> 
dustrial School, Sir Benjamin Heywood*s School, and others, 
besides a considerable body of residents in ihe neighbourhood.-— 
In his lecture, Mr. Hill laid down the principle, that memory was 
influenced by attention, association of ideas, habit, sound, oraerot 
ciais»ification, and mechanical se<][uence, conformably to this, he 
contended, that words and their meanings might readily be 
learned by children, the sound being acquired by repetition, and 
the meaning by association. * * * As to numbers, tne power of 
recdlecting them was proposed to be commenced by means of 
words, but not, as in most preceding systems, by words composed of 
letters arbitraiily or accidentally combined according to the go- 
gression of the figures, but by well known English nouns. The 
same power was applicaUe to nouns in the French and German 
languages. The system to this extent is therefore novel and may 
be useful. A class of girls from fo\a Xo mxtfi ^^»jw.^S. ^^^k''^^^ 
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had been under the tnition of Mrs. Smith,* a teacher of lilam's- 
oth'-Ueight, for a short time, according to Mr. Hill's method, 
were examined after the lectm'e, and their progress appeared to be 
eminently satisfactory. They appeared to be peiSect in cnthograpbj, 
and their range of geography and history extended to all weracts 
mentioned in Mr. Hill's publication, probably amounting to nearly 
two thousand. After this several lads came forward oat of tl» 
luecting, and after a few minutes instruction by Mr. Hill, thej 
were able to remember a considerable series of tcwms and numbers^ 

From the Manchester Examiner, November 13^ 1847. 

"Lecture and Experiments on Memory, — Mr. William Hill, 

of Pendleton, author of a small volume called the 'Educational 

Monitor/ of which a favourable notice appeared in the Examiner 

in February last, delivered a lecture on his £Eiyourite subject, 

* Memory* • * * *. Mr. Hill said, that having been once the 
conductor of a large Sunday School, he found, that what had 
been taught to the scholars on one Snnday, had evaporated, if he 
might so call it, by the next, and as it occurred to him, that in 
business we recollect many things almost without effort, and 
simply from the power of association, he thought this power of 
recollection might by a systematic arrangement be increased to a 
very great extent, — (after explaining the system, it proceeds) — 
these words are to be committed to memory by a process which, 
though doubtless requiring some attention and perseverance, 
appeared comparaMvely easy. Mr. Hill then proceeded to exhibit 
his experiments : — Seven little girls, who had lately been under 
tuition of a lady teaching on this system, recited several columnB 
of twenty-five words ^ch, selected from different parts of the 

* Educational Monitor,' which they did with apparent ease and 
pleasure. The lady who taught them was appealed to W the 
chairman, and said, ' that she did not find near so much difncultj 
in imparting knowledge under this as under the old system, 
and that of course, she very much preferred the new one. One 
of the children, a little girl, four years old, (who it is right to state, 
was the lecturer's daughter, but who, we are told, had not been 
taught by her father, and could not say her letters two months 
since), then ran over, by herself, many columns of words from the 
book with the greatest ease, tripping only once or twice in the 
course of severed hundred words. She also repeated many words 
with the number to each. This numbering, we should have said, 
also forms a part of the system. Some half dozen boys who had 
not been previously taught, were then put through an exercise, 
and in a few minutes got by rote a number of words with con- 
siderabU/ less labour than would have been requisite under the old 
methods." 

* Of Broad-streot, Pendleton. 
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From the Manchester Times j January 29M, 1847. 
" The Educational Afonttor.— This is a remarkable work^and bids 
fair to rank its author with the names of those illustrions men, whose 
efforts in the cause of education have conferred so manj advan- 
tages on the present age. We can speak from personal experience 
of the utility of Mr. Hill's system, and the facility with which its 
principles are impressed upon the mind * * An intellect, 
however humble, at once penetrates the apparent mystery of the 
system, and from the flood of light which then radiates the mind, 
fresh discoveries are made, and the learner 'goes on his way 
rejoicing,' We could descant largely on thS subject, but a 
practical lesson on Mr. Hill's system, would be worth a hundred 
treatises on its value." * * We are glad to find that the work 
has already found a very extensive circulation ; and as its great 
merits become known, its distribution will advance, till it has 
reached every district of the kingdom. Its cheapness will make 
it accessible to all classes." 



From the Manchester Examiner, j^ehruary IStft, 1847. 
*' The Edvcationhl Monitor* — Mr. Hill's is a new system of 
mnemonics, a science of which many people both idle and busy 
feel continually the need, and his plan is much the most ingenious 
that has fallen under our notice, * * * Its author is evidently 
a person of talents and accomplishment, well read in metaphysics, 
and who has reflected much on those mysterious processes on 
which memory depends. This little book is, moreover, extremely 
cheap, and as the production of a ' Manchester Man,' as well as 
from the promise of improved memory it holds out to the for- 
getful, will, doubtless, meet with that extensive circulation among 
the public generally, which it has already met with among the 
* subscribers to it, a list of whom includes the names of our best 
known and most respected citizens." 

Frrni the News of the World, March 2\st^ 1847. 
*^ The Educational Monitor. — Mx, Hill's new method, *of 
fixing knowledge in the mind,' as developed in this publication, 
seems to us to possess great merit. One of its recommendations 
is, that it is simple, and may be easily comprehended." 

From the Weekly Times, April 18tA, 1847. 
^Artificial Memory,— Our correspondent, (the superintendent 
of a Sunday School,) says, Mr. Hill's system may be very 
properly named, the grammar of memoiy, and I have no doubt 
attention to its rules, will as much facilitate the recollection of 
words and sentences, as a knowledge of the English grammar 
will tend to improve and refine, and give force and elegance to 
composition." 
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From the Manehuter Advertiaer, April 24th, 1847. 
" T/te Educational A/onitor.— This is a clever little work, in- 
tended to supply a new mode for arranging the ideas of *an 
artificial memory.' Manj lessons are ins^ted, by which the key 
notes being put to memory, the remaining portion of the sentence 
will follow as naturally, as the writer expresses it, ' as a train of 
carriages follows the engine.' Force of habit, and the assodatioa of 
ideas, are the author's practical methods for reducing his thecny. 
The book is illustrated by many examples, whi(^ fully set forth 
the system, and render the whole book worthy of a careinl penuaL" 

From the Leeds InteOwatcer, Moof Xst^ 1847. 
" The Educational Monitor," This is a new and condse ajBteni 
of mnemonics. * * Some of the published schemes c^ artificial 
memory require a greater exercise of the imagination than others, 
but in all of them, more or less, the principle of the assodatioa of 
ideas is employed. Mr. Hill's system seems less arbitraxy, and, 
as a consequence, the associations are much less ludicroos than 
the majority of those of his predecessors. *^ * The book con- 
tains lessons for practise in geography, chronology, French, Gter- 
man, and Latin, and is written so as to suit the capaoty of 
children." 



From the London Mercurj, Jtdy 10, 1847. 
**The clear and unique system of education propounded by 
Mr. Hill in this little volume, is ably touched upon in another 
column by a correspondent. It is indeed one of the most lucid 
mnemonical works that we have seen, and, by the association of 
ideas, stores the mind of the young student with valuable infor- 



mation." 



'^Its mysterious and magic influence upon memory, repro- 
ducing, at any subsequent period what has been previtNisly 
learned, is most remarkable. It gives facility to the expression 
of thought and pleasure to intellectual industry ; presents the 
acquisition of knowledge in the most interesting and inviting 
form, impressing it upon the brain vividly and distmctihr, enabling 
the student to ornament his mind by application, ana crowning 
his efforts with complete success, demonstrating satisfoctorily the 
improvements that can be wrought on memoiy, when diligently 
and systematically cultivated."— Correspondent of London Mercury, 
July 10. 

Extract from the speech of Mr. Oeorge Holding, an ez- 
director of the Manchester Mechanics' Institute, at a meeting of 
which he was the chairman, in the Pendleton Independent 
School, where the system was tested by experiments in the 
presence of the supporters of the " Sabbath School Institiition,'' 
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and the teachers of many thousand children. The system which 
the lecturer would explain, was entirely his own invention and 
discovery ; he had no doubt it would facilitate the progress of 
education, by extending the power and increasing ue tenacity 
of memory. — Mr. Hill had gained his experience as the honorary 
secretary and one of the founders of a society which educated 
in Sunday Schools several thousand children.** — London Mercwry, 
Augu8t2%j 1847. 

From the Sheffield Independent, December 4, 1847. 
* * ^* Those therefore who wotdd succeed pre-eminently in 
teaching mnemonics, must begin with children. The lessons of 
diildhood seem to be made, by unceasing re^tition, a part of the 
mind's spontaneous operations. To acquire the same fodlity 
afterwards, it is usually necessary, that what is to be learned 
fiJiould be a part of the business of life. lAi. W. HHl, 
of Manchester, has published a system of mnemonics, under 
the name of the 'Educational Monitor.* * * * "VT^e r^ard 
it as a useful contribution to the apparatus of education, and we 
believe that children mi^ht thus be nimished wif^ a great fond of 
information, readily available, and on which they would in after 
life with ease engraft those miscellaneous items of knowledge, 
which are forgotten altogether, or forgotten when they ought to 
be remembered, for want of methodical association.** 

From the Midland Counties Herald, December 2, 1847. 
** Tike EdvcaUoncd Monitor, — ^It would be impossible by mere 
description to convey any adequate idea of the details df the 
BT^m, or of the progressive examples by which it is worked out. 
We therefore content ourselves with observing genendly that it 
displays great ingenuity, and that it appears admirably adapted 
for becoming a useful instrument in the hands of those who are 
engaged in the great work of education, to whose especial notice 
we commend the work.** 



I beg to refer my readers who want additional information, to 

the various Journals whose names and dates are stated below : — 

I have placed them according to the order in which the first 

notice appeared, in each. 

Manchester Tlbner-nJannaiy 29; March 19; April 16; April SO; 
June 18; June 25, 1847. January 22, 1848. 

Manchester Examiner — ^Februanr 13; Mardi20; Mayl; Novem- 
ber 13, 1847. January 15; February 5, 1848. 

Manchester Courier — March 17, 1847. February 9, 1848. 

Manchester Crtiorcfian— March 20; November 13, 1847. Febru- 
ary 5, 1848. 

Mamehuter and Sdford ^cfoertwer— Ajpta. VI •, Kj^TiL'i.^N ^^«^ ^^^ 
August 28f 1847. January 15, \^4ft. 
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^eio$ of the TTorW— March 21, 1847. 

Weekly rtmes— April 18, 1847. 

Leeds Intdligencer — May 1 ; November 27, 1847. 

LoHchn Mercury — July 10; August 28; November 13, 1847. 

February 5, 1848. 
Liverpool Mercury — November 23, 1847. 
Sheffield and Romerham Independent — November 27 ; December 4, 

1847. 
Midland Counties Herald — ^December 2, 1847. 

The testimonial of the Rev. T. G. Iice, known in his own 
locality as an active friend of education, and in the counties of 
Chester and Lancaster, as a successful and talented lecturer on 
HiQ science of astronomy. 

Salford, June 15, 1847. 

** I have, wiihin a few days» had the pleasure of witnessing the 
astonishing effects of that system of mstruction devdoped ia 

filLL'S !^U€ATIONAL MomTOa." 

'* !From what I saw of the process by which the author, in the 
most fiEicile and rapid manner imaginable, fixed in the mind a 
surprising number of words and associations, at once combining 
utility wSh amusement, it is my decided opinion, that, were thu 
system carried out with perseverance, it would lessen by more than 
naif, ^ drudgery of the teacher and the labour of the taught." 

'*If those persons interested in the success of Sabbath Schools, 
could prevail with the worthy author, Mr. Hill, to visit some of 
the most important towns, in the Counties of Lancaster, Chester, 
and York, to explain viva voce his own discovery, I am per- 
suaded Texy much good would result." 

THOMAS G. LEE, 
iMDBPBimBirr Ministbb. 



** My experience as a teacher of Mr. Hill's system of instruction, 
after 12 months' trial, enables me to say, that it is an amusing 
method of teaching children, they like it better th«i other schom 
books; it engages their attention and improves them very mudi in 
spelling, reamng, and memory. 

"It is so attractive that when left to their own choice, they 
always give it a preference; I have often to interfere to prevent 
their repeating the lessons of the * Monitor,' and oonseqnei^y 
abridging the other duties of the sdiool. I consider that it has a 
tendency to supply children with words, and to aid them in giving 
expression to their thoughts. It is a considerable improvement 
compared with the old methods of unpressing words upon iht 
memoi^. A new scholar leama as much frran hearing others 
repeat it, as I teach it mysel£ I consider it an admirable step to 
geography, aa £^ec£;raphical infbimation and ma^M ^pear to 
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miereat children much more since I commenced teaching \h\g 
system, than they did previouslj. I find children of the tenderost 
age pronounce cufficult words very prettilj when taught by it; it 
has a poweriiil eifect upon the mcmoiy, for in reading ordinary 
lesBons, if children meet with any of the words committed to 
memory from the 'Monitor/ they notice them. It takes away 
that teasing and tiring effect some children experience in learning 
their lessons. When words are given out of other spelling books, 
childrw may be taught to spell them; of the lessons of the 
'Monitor/ they will both name and spell themselves correctly, 
cdamn after column without question or book; teachers will find 
it advantageous in improving their own memories. I sincerely 
wish tbair an equal improvement could be produced for teaching 
ariAmetic ; I i^ould gladly avail myself of its assistance. I am 
induced to write this testimonial for the information of those who 
are engaged in fihe work of education, and who seek improve- 
ments with a view to do away with the drudgery of teaching, and 
to nAke it a pleasure to themselves and pupils. I have numerous 
opportunities in my school of satisfying the doubtful, and proving 
i& value of this ^stem, by experiments upon the children who 
appeared before the clergy and gentry of Manchester, and Her 
Majesty's inspector of schools, — in consequence of instructions 
from tiie council of education, in the Manchester Town Hall. 

ELIZA SMITH, 
Majf 26^ 1848. 23, New Richmond, Pendleton.'' 

Witnesses — Samttel Gill, 25, Now Richmond ; Jaues Bubnett, 
10, Faddington, Pendleton; William Sedgwick, 26, New 
Richmond; Thomas Thorpe, 27, Withington Street, Pendle- 
ton ; WnxLAM 0. Gill, Ford Lane, Pendleton; Samuel 
HiTOHEN, 120, King Street, Salford. 

"I have read over my daughter's observations respecting Mr. 
Hill's method of instruction. 

"I have been frequently present in the school room, at the time 
die has been teaching it, and my own experience both in and out 
of school, satisfies me of the correctness of her remarks. I have a 
most finronrable opinion of the ' Educational Monitor' as a school 
book ; it is of great use in assisting children to remember their 
spelling and geographical lessons ; both my grand-children learn 
vf it ; their improvement in memory is evident and extraordinaiy. 
Thid experience I have had for many years as a Sunday school 
conductor, enables me to say, that I fimdy believe, that, by em- 
ploying this method it will save more than Aa/^ of the kibour and 
time of the teachers and scholars. THOMAS GRUNDY, 

23, New Richmond, Pendleton." 
Witnesses— Samuel Gill, James Burnett, William Scdgvvick, 
Thomas Thorpe, William C. Gill, Samuel Hitchen. 
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'* Haying- read a newspaper report of a lecture gi^en bj Kr. 
HilL I purchased a copy of the 'Edacational Monitor/ ipjiw^hig 
to make a trial of it, in the school which I eondnct. Tlie fint 
trial was most satisfactory, and the next day, I could teadi witli- 
oat book. I have now taught according to the system laid don 
in the 'Monitor,' abont four months, and find it to benefit ofib 
the most duU and the most inumgeni of my scholari, it tK i p r am 
strongly the leading facts of geography on the minds of Ae 
children, and they are so fond of it, that the enqnixy is fireqiunt^ 
'teacher, may we say a,— arm to-day?' I have also fimnd it 
to improve and strengthen my own memory. 

*^ The youngest chud in the school (tour years old,) can repeirt 
a greater number of words, and more correctly, than any chud I 
recollect to have seen trained under the systems by which I hive 
chiefly taught ; — Bell and Lancaster's, and thatporsaed in the 
Mechanics' Institute, girl's schooL Liverpool. The words seem 
suggestive of words to the children, and it is now considered a 
matter of reward for good behaviour, to be allowed to recite so 
extra portion of the lessons. 

" Simply stating these facts, I beg to recommend the * Educa- 
tional Monitor' to the attention of Siose engaged in the work of 
education, as seeming to me to supply a great desideratum in 
tuition. It attracts and fixes the attention of the children upon 
the lesson before them, and leads to a generous emulation, devoid 
of that bitterness of spirit which money or other rewards almost 
mvariably give rise to. PRISCILLA MITCm^LL, 

^^Jufy 18M, 1848. Fendlbton neab Manchbstbb. 

The testimonial of Mr. Thomas Harrison, a member of the Sal- 
ford Town Council, and known in the Borough as an assidnons 
and indefatigable fiiend of education. 

Hope Chapel Sunday &^io6l^\ 
ISafford, J 

*' On Saturday evening, at the request of the superintendent, Mr. 
William Hill, the author of the ' Educational Monitor,' delivered 
an experimental lecture to the grammar and essay clacs, con- 
nected with the above Schools. He explained the methods by 
which he assists the memory in the acquisition of knowledge and 
experimented on the minds of those present, shewing the adapta- 
tion of his system to the learning of words, numbers, geography. 
Foreign languages, grammar, and the common occurrences of 
life; he kept up the interest of the class for upwards of two hours, 
during which time, he imparted an amount of knowledge truly 
astonishing. The writer could on the following morning remem- 
ber most distinctly the various lessons that had been given. 

Bank Pakadb, THOMAS HAEBISON," 

Salfo&d, March 15, 1847. 
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^ Having recently had the pleasure of an introdaction to Mr. 
Hill, anther of the * Educational Monitor/ at the honse of a 
mutual friend, a minister in this town, -when his system of instruc- 
tion hecame the subject of conversation. I most readily add my 
testimony to its value. Under Mr. Hill*s direction, I committed 
to memory in the coiurse of a Jew minuteSf two oaltumns of his 
spelling lessons, and several sentenceSf and so completely were they 
fixed in my mind that after the lapse of several days on running 
them over, I found, I had not forgotten one word. By this system 
the memory is very materially assisted. A larger amount of in- 
formation may be acquired in a given time, and retained at a 
smaller expenditure of mental exertion than by tiie ordinanr 
methods. I believe its introduction into our infant and sablmth 
schools would prove highly beneficial in indudng habits of atten- 
tion and self-discipline. There appears to me nothing in this 
system calculated to be irksome or repulsive to the mind of a 
child, on the contrary a pleasurahle and healthy stimulus is com- 
municated. In the course of twelve years experience in sabbath 
schools, I have met with no system which has pleased me so well. 

a W. LAIDLER.*' 



** Committee of Council on Education. 

Council Office, Whitehall, 

25 November, 1847. 
SiB,^^*I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter, dated 13 Nov. instant, in which you state that ^ou have 
discovered a method of teadune, which you wish exammed, and 
I am to acquaint joa that it wiU be laid before the committee of 
council on education. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 
J. P. KAY SHUTTLBWORTH." 
Mr. W. Hill, Pendleton. 



Extract from a letter of the Rev. J. J. Blandford, Her Mtges- 
ty's inspector of schools, dated, Liverpool, January 17th, 1848. — 
" I have received instructions from the committee of council on 
education, to communicate with you in refeirence to your system. 
♦ ♦ ♦ It will give me great pleasure to hear from you." * * * 

W. Hill, Esq., Pendleton. 

From the Manchester Examiner, February 5^ 1848. 
**New Art of Memory. — Mr. William Hill, whose work en- 
titled the ' Educational Monitor,' has been reviewed in the 
Examiner, and a notice of whose lecture on the diaco^)er^ whick 
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is set forth in that book, showing how his method could be 
brought to bear with very great advantage in facilitating the 
acquisition of knowledge, has also appeared in this paper, has, it 
appears, had some correspondence on the subject with Her Ma- 
jesty's ministers, which resulted in the Bev. J. J. Blandford, Her 
Majesty's inspector of schools, being requested to communicate 
with Mr. Hill, respecting it, which he did, and Tuesday evening 
last, was appointed for an interview, and for some practic^ 
exemplification of the system, at the Town Hall, King-street. — 
Unfortunately the meeting of the Pastoral Aid Society, was held 
the same evening, and in the same building, or doubtless the at- 
tendance would have been greater. Amongst those who were 
present, were the Bevwends T. R Bently, (who presided) ; Wil- 
liam Huntington, St. John's ; John HolUst, St. James' ; William 
Bleasdale, B^urhey ; T. G. Lee, New Windsor ; G. Hoyle, 
Ancoats; Mr. Peter Clare, Manchester; Mr. B. Taylor; Mr. 
Charles Gombw, master of the Friends' school, and Mr. Bobert 
Wagsta£fe i eeveral ladies were also present, and the Bev. J. J. 
Blandford, Her Migesty's inspector of schools, was in attendance 
according to appointment. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ Coming then, to a 
more practical part of his lecture, Mr. Hill selected five little 
girls, taught by Mrs. Smith, of Pendleton, who repeated several 
columns of short words, 25 in each, with the greatest ease ; one of 
them, th.e least, recited many names of countries, also, with very 
great fiicility. Mrs. Smith, in reply to a gentleman present, said, 
that six mcNQiths' since this little girl did not know her letters. — 
One of the company who is in business in Manchester, then came 
forward, having been invited to do so by Mr. Hill, and stated 
that about six months ago, Mr. Hill gave him a lesson lasting 
from 10 to 15 minutes, perhaps, endeavouring to fix in his mind 
a column of names out of the geographical lesson. Ho had not 
seen Mr. Bill nnce, till last Sa&day, when the latter asked him 
if he recollected the words, and required him to attend that meet- 
ing. He believed he could repeat the whole lesson, and at the 
request of the company, did so, faltering twice only. Mr. Hill 
afterwards proceeded to give a lesson to a number of boys, of 
vhom tfajore were some in attendance, firom St. Saviour's Church, 
and Longsight Indepeiident Chapel schools, and whom he had 
never se^ before. In about twenty minutes he appeared to have 
succeeded in fixing a column of names in their memories. After 
having given some further illustrations of the i^stem, Mr. Peter 
Clare, very warmly moved a vote of thanks to lAi, Hill, which 
was seconded by Mr. Wagstaffe, and carried unanimousl3r.— The 
Beverond Mr. Blandford, declined to make any observations on 
the q^Btem, when asked by the chairman if he wished to do so ; 
and, afi«r a TOte of thamu to the chairman, the meeting ter- 
laiiiated^ having lafted upwards of three hours." 
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The Manchester Guardian, Febniniy 5th, 1848.— In reporting 
the lecture states, that ''five little girls, apparently from five to 
ten or eleven years of age, who had been taught Mr. HiH's 
trstem, then repeated and spdt about one thousand words of the 
English language, and afterwards several columns of geographical 
names.** 



Fhtrn the Manchester Courier^ February 9thy 1848. 
«MB. HILL'S SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 

** A meeting was held in the Town Hall, Mandhester, on Tues- 
Asy evening, that her majesty's inspector of schools, the Rev. J. J. 
Bkndford, might have an opportunity to test the value of the 
Vfslem propounded by Mr. Hill, in me * Educational Monitor,' 
with reference to its applicability to general education. The 
ehav was occupied by the Rev. T. R Bently, M. A., Incumbent of 
8li Matdiew's Manchester. The Rev. Wilham Huntington, Rev. 
J. HolKst, and the Rev. Messrs. Keasdale, T. G. L^, and G. 
Hoyle; and Messrs. Peter Clare, Chmrles Cumber, Robert 
Wagstaffe, churchwarden of St. Matthew's, the superititendent of 
St Saviour's school, and Mr. Holt, from Levenshulme school, 
Mrs. Sibith, and Miss Hattorsley, were also present Children 
from St Saviour's schools, from the Levenshulme school, and the 
pupils of Mrs. Smith, of Broad-street, Pendleton, were also 
present for examination. 

** Mr. Hin eonmienced hy sayiitg :— I take it as an established 
fiict tliat reading and spelung are acts of the memory, and thftt 
whatever tends to improve that fiacnlty must be of great advantase. 
GeBfekmen, in presenting myself bdbre yon ae A teadier in ino 
Town Hall of this mighty emporium of commerce, and within a 
few mkiuCes' walk of the commercial house in which I spent nearly 
l-Sth of a century, — from the orderly and well arrange^ mind of 
mhoBt principal proprietor I reeeived many valuaUe eontouttions 
of the truth of the system which I shall attempt to explain to yoa 
this eveninjg, — ^I must necessarily feel a little nervous in the 
presence orthose whose lives have been spent in acquiring and 
distributing knowledge ; but whether I succeed or not in con- 
vincing yon of the importance of my system in conveying infor- 
mation and in assisting the mind to retain it, I hope yon will 
consider that I have hf^ sufficient grounds for thus endeavouring 
to bring it before you ; and that the experiments w31 prove, that 
I have not wantonly, nor without an important reason, been a tax 
upon your time. IF the humble individual who stands before you, 
wnose mind is incessantly busy in procuring physical employment 
ftxr hundreds of the artisans of E^Umd, should remove only the 
BBoaBeBt of the barrien which oppose their progress in the paths 
of rd^ons and scientific knowledge, he will have satisfied his 
eoBflcieiice as a Christian and his patriotism as a citizen. It is 
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fashionable to talk of drawing out the understanding ; neverthe- 
less, the most skilful teacher may expect to reap bnt little fhiit 
from his industry and patient thought, unless his meUiod of teadi- 
ing cultivates the memory ; of what use is it for a child to be UM 
the meaning of words, if he can neither remember, how to spell, 
read, nor pronounce such words, the labour of the teacher under 
such circumstances is as futile and profitless as an attempt to bleadi 
an Ethiopian. With respect to Mrs. Smith's pupils, he remarked, 
that geographical names have already been fixed on the minds of 
these duldren, by the associations of an alphab^cal arran^emept, 
a vowel arrangement and sound, and numerous other mfiscior 
associations produced by this method of teaching. They now 
only require the map association, for difficult geographical 
words, are as fiuniliar to thdr minds as papa and maina» and the 
&cility with which they run over column after column incUnesditt 
uninitiated to the belid^ that their tongues are set in motion by the 
agency of a spectral prompter. Mr. Hill then explained his 
system as follows : — Each letter of the alphabet is used as an 
initial letter, and appropriates to itself by turns each of the five 
vowels: — 

a e i o u 



Arm Ale Air Abbot Aunt 
Bar Beef Birch Bone Bud 
"Each word, as far as possible, sugg^ something tangible to 
assist the memories of the children. The next lesson combines 
numbers, with the alphabetical suggester, as 1 aa, Adam ; 2 ba, 
black ; 3 ca, cart ; &c, using twenty-five letters of the al|^bet 
to supply initials, in connexion with each of the vowels a, e, i, o, and 
thus obtain a series of numerals from 1 to 100. He then adds a 
second syllable, containing the vowel a, to each word, and thus 
obtains the numbers firom 100 to 200. Let e be the vowel in the 
second eryllable, and it represents numbers firom 201 to 300, and 
so on with i o, thus — 

2 100 3 2Q0 2 300 2 400 53 500 
Bal-lad Car-ter Ba-sin Ba-con Cir-cns 



102 203 302 402 553 

Aa, ee, ii, oo, supply the numbers up to 1,000. 

Alabama Abasement Afiability Afternoon 

601 701 801 926 

He teaches as follows : — ^The children spell after hun three times, 
arm, bar, cap ; for he contends three words associated together 
never leave the mind, as Fletcher, Burd, and Wood, and fix>m the 
ease with which children remember the lesson it goes far to prove 
he is right; then they repeat after hun, arm, ends with m ; bar, ends 
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with r ; cap, ends with p; this fixes the attention most strikingly upon 
the word. Then he employs the associating suggester, and sajs 
— a, arm ; ha, har ; ca, cap ; this suggests two-thirds of the Wovd 
when the word is composed of three letters. He thos employs 
what metaphysicians state are requisite to improve the memory, 
attention and the association of ideas ; and as one line of poetry 
suggests another, by the mechanical sequence of the mind, so as 
the child proceeds, arm suggests bar, bar suggests cap, the whole 
column being committed to memory in three words at once, as da, 
dale ; ea, earl ; &c. ; ae, ale ; be, beef ; ce, cheese ; ai, air ; hi, 
birch; ao, abbot ; bo, bone. Every lesson is conmiitted to me- 
mory in the same manner, by which he takes advantage of that 
powerM assistance in education, the force of habit. Mrs. Smith's 
popils then spelt togethw, or repeated a conmion spelling lesson, 
and a geography le^n ; then a little girl, who, Mrs. Smith said, 
could not say her letters six months ago, repeated and spelt many 
hundreds of words, and called over a quantity of words, with a 
numbcor prefixed, telling its numeral value, with the greatest ease, 
speaking the words very distinctly, without book or prompter. 
Then Wr, Herald was asked to come forward, when he stated, 
having conmiitted a lesson to memory six months ago, since 
which time he had not seen the book, he could now remember the 
fijrst column in geography, with about three exceptions ; he said 
Ordinarily he hi^ not a good memory. He then repeated about 
twenty-two words of that lesson. The hoys firom St Saviour's 
and Ijevenshulme were then put under tuition by Mr. Hill, and 
committed to memory twenty-five words of Arm Column, nine 
words of Adam Column, and attached numbers to the nine words 
in Adam Column ; then nine words in geography, and six Ger- 
man words and their meanings. 

The Rev. Chairman having inquired if her Migesty's Inspector 
wished to make any remarks, and he having denned, a vote of 
thanks was eiven to the lecturer for his services, the Chairman 
remarking that the lecturer had employed the prindples which 
influence memory in his work to advantage. All parties appeared 
to he very much interested during the lecture and experiments. 
The tuition of the bojs was watdied with marked attention at 
each succeeding step m the progress of the lesson, not more so on 
account of the novelty of the method than of the amusement 
which it produced." 

Thb Educational Moiotob, Pabt 2, will be composed 
of spelling and reading lessons, for scholars more advanced. It 
will combme the advantages of a spelling book, a reading book, 
an expositor and a work on mnemonics. It will contam 1000 
words, numbered in a most simple and novd method, intended to 
enable its students to remember dates and hiitorical &ct8. Its 
reading lessons will be composed of short sentences, relating to 
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business, pleasure, history, or geography. The 1000 words are 
so arranged ^hat there is not a word that can be spoken, bat will 
be similar to one of the words in the 1000, both in its initial letter, 
and vowel arrangement. It is in manuscript, and ready for the 
press. 

It will contain a familiar snggester, intended to enable its stu- 
dents to remember — number — ^It is quite new as a suggester, and 
admirably suited to the purpose. 

The Educational Monitor's Ist EdUiai^ contains lessons as 
under:— all taught in the same manner as the lessons in Fart L 

Lesson I.— 475 words, nearly all one syllable mostly nouns — 

this is a spelling lesson for children. 

Lesson IL— 1000 words, numb^ed to assist in the remembrance 

of number, and also to be used as a spelling 
lesson. 

Lesson in. — 300 words of three syllables ; a spelling lesson. 

Lesson rV.--600 names of the principal empires, kingdoias 

cities, and towns of the world, intended to &- 
miliarize the mind with geographical names and 
MAPS ; and to fumi^ its elder students with a 
key, which will enable them to remember the 
\ foreign news they meet with in the newspapers. 

Lesson V. — 500 (nearly) chronological fects, intended prineipaHy 

to fix in the student's mind a key to history, in 
which the words of Spelling Lesson n. are 
made to represent nmnber on an entirely new 
principle. 

Lesson VL— 500 (nearly) of the most useful French words ex- 
plained ; intended to shew, that French words 
can be committed to memory with great fibdli^, 
and that in a short time the student may write 
many of his wants in French. 

Lesson YIL— 500 (nearly) German words ; intentioa same as 

tiie SVench words. 

Lessok VUL— 500 (nearly) Latin wcnrds. 
Lesson IX.--300 names of men, to make the student familiar 

with English names ; including many of the 
names of important men of the present day. 
A local suggester to shew that by diyiding a room into com- 
partments, and giving each compartment a name, with the assist- 
taace of the imagination, we may assist a certain class of memories 
very materially. 

Remarks on the influence of the association of ideaa— oeder— 
i?^2>i^— Jocsalii^ — and sight upon memory. — Price 1«. 6dl 
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RBMASKS ON TEACniNO AND THB LESSONS. 

TEACHING THE ALPHABET. 

I have divided the alphabet into three lessons, that in teaching 
it, W9 may take advantage of the aid that locality * gives to 
memory, and that children may not be burthened with too mach 
at ozice, for if they cannot remember the soand and pattern of 9 
letters, it is certain that they cannot remember the sonnd and 
pattern of 26 letters. Let the lessons be taught in three letters 
each time. See instructions for " 8pelling."~(Page 28.) 

The greatest mistake made in teaching children, is giving them 
too much to think upon at one time, f I recommend that the 
second lesson be never shewn to the child till the first is impressed 
upon its memory. I show children the letters a few times, I then 
9ak, What is at the left hand top ? child answers A. What is at 
the bottom of A row? chOd, C. What is at the bottom of 
D row ? child, F. What is at the bottom of G row ? child, L — 
I then ask them, What is at each of the comers ? &c A vexy 
good method of fixing the alphabet in the minds of children, is to 
procure the 26 letters mounted on cards,| and to select the 9 letters 
of which the first lesson is composed, put them on the table, and 
1^ the child fix them in the same order as the lesson, or in alpha- 
betical order, this method will amuse children. Children can 
be taught to cover the letters in the lesson with those on the 
cards. Yariation is very beneficial. To read, it is necessary to 
remember the form, or pattern and sound of letters—pattern may 
be taught as above, but the best method to teach sound is the sug- 
flester, in this manner a, arm ; b,a, bar ; c,a, cap ; &c ; for a 
mUd 2i years old will easily remember a succession of sounds, 
and repeat a great number of words before it can tell the letters 
of the alphabet Those who teach by the suggester will fijid that 
as soon as a child can tell the letters of the ^phabet, it will spell 
and read the words of one syllable which it has conunitted to 
memory by the suggester, without the teacher's assistance. The 
suggester will soon fix tiie alphabet in the mind of a child in 
alphabetical order. 

1. Teachers will teach children the alphabet first. 

S. I find that if they are taught to repeat it alphabetically, even 
befiwe thej can tell each letter, it assists them very much in learn* 
ing by this system. 

* See the local suggester, page 101, and an article on looality, 
page 96, Ist edition. 

t Who gives a child at one meal, the food that should serve it a 
day? 

* For Sheets with the Alphabet and early^ spoiling lessons, 
divided and arranged according to the ** Monitorial System," apply 
to the Printer. 
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Teacher will please to say to the learner, "repeat after me :" — 
a,a; * b,a ; c,a; d,a; e,a; f,a; g,a; h^; i,a; j,a; k,a; l,a; m,a; 
n,a ; o,a ; p,a ; q,a ; r,a ; s^ ; t,a ; u,a ; t a ; w,a ; x^ ; y,a. — 
Teacher to learner, ** repeat after me," a,e ; b,e ; c,e ; d,e ; e,e ; 
^>e; g^e; &c, to the bottom. Teacher to the learner, ^repeat 
after me," a^ ; b,i ; c,i ; d4 ; e4 ; f4 ; g^i ; &c.) to the bottom. 
Teacher to the learner, ^'repeat after me/' a,o; b,o; c,o; d,o; e,o; 
to; g,o; h,o; i,0; j,o; &c., to the bottom. The repetition of the 
same yowel after each letter, as just described, from the top of the 
column to the bottom of the column, will soon make such letters 
familiar to the tongues, ears, and memories of learners. Let the 
learners say the columns to the left of arm, ale, air, and abbot 
column of which these letters are a part, several times over, till 
they acquire "the force of habit." 

Take care to ^ the first word in each column firmly in the mind, 
it is a suggester to the column. It has been before remarked, that 
memory ofi»n depends upon trifles — sometimes a train of thought 
is suggested, by a colour in a shawl. Sometimes by a single word 
— sometimes by a scar on a man's face — sometimes by his manner 
of walking, or the sound of his voice. What a quantity of things 
do parallel and perpendicular lines combined with half circles 
suggest to the short-hand writer I The suggesters in this book 
suggest as distinctly and effectually. 

SPSLLINQ. 

The teacher will please say to the learner, ^^ speU and pronounce 
after me," a-r-m (pronounce the word) arm ; b-a-r (pronounce the 
word) bar ; c-a-p (pr. the word) cap ; spell agm a-r-m pr. arm ; 
b-a-r pr. bar ; c-a-p pr. cap ; now spell again a-r-m pr. arm ; 
b-a-r pr. bar ; c-a-p pr. cap. Repeating the same word or sen- 
tence five or six times over, fixes it in the mind better than twenty 
repetitions, with considerable reading between each. 

Spelling words in the same manner has the same effect 

All the lessons in the " Monitor," are learned in this manner ~ 
orthography, geography, chronology, French, German, and Latin, 
by tl£ method we help the memory, by an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, a vowel arrangement, sound and the " force of habit," and tuso 
take advantage of one of the principles of our nature, the associa- 
tion of ideas ; any one of these three words will suggest the other 
two. It is a &ct cognizant to the minds of those^vho have studied 
the subject, that a sentence or three words joined together remains 
on the mind longer than a single word : as, "Let dogs delight to 
bark and bite." The teacher will soon find that when arm is 
mentioned, bar, and cap its companions in the mind will keep it 
cdmpany. 

Let the scholar when i^>elling two syllables spell and pronounce 

* Not to say double a, but a,a. 
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tfans :— i,n, pronounce in ; f^n,t, pronounce faut, and then pro- 
nonuice in&nt ; or in uncase, u,n, pro. un ; c,a^e, pro. case ; then 
proDOonce uncase. If this rule be always attended to, the chil- 
dren will reap great advantage. Let this be attended to, till the 
diild has become accustomed to syUcMe the words. 

THB SUOGESTEB. 

The teacher must now use the suggester, and say to the scholar, 
"repeat after me," a, arm; b,a, bar; c,a, cap; again, a, arm; b,a, 
bar; c^ cap; now repeat again, a, arm; b,a, bar; c,a, cap. This 
quickens the power of memory, as exhibited in the children exam- 
ined in the Manchester Town Hall ; — the retentiveness of whose 
memories was the subject of uniyersal and pleasing comment and 
•stonidunent to the assembled audience ; its effects, in enabling 
duldren to remember spelling lessons, and all kinds of words are 
incalculable ; it suggests words to the mind like the notes in 
miudc suggest sound, and improves the memory, like a peasant is 
■trengthened by daily and healthy labour. Childbek oeke- 
RALLY NEED KO OTHER A88iSTANCE.^See the reports of public 
experiments, in the '* Manchester Guardian,** and ** Examiner,** of 
Norember 13th, 1847 :— (See Pages 13 & 14, in this book.) 

ASSOCIATING WORDS. 

Teacher to the learner, ''repeat after me," arm, bar, cap; again, 
ann, bar, cap ; now repeat again, arm, bar, cap ; by this exercise, 
we commit an associated correct pronunciation to the ear of the 
learner, and take advantage of the powerful influence of repeti- 
tion upon memory — as, " vanity of vanities, saith the preacher, 
vanity of vanities, all is vanity." — Ecc. 1 chap. 2 verse. 

THB SUQOESTBR ASD SUOGESTBD. 

Teacher to learner repeat the word when I repeat the snggester. 
Teadier to Scholar — a, Scholar arm ; Teacher b,a, Schouar bar ; 
Teacher c^ Scholar cap ; Teacher aeain a. Scholar arm ; Teacher 
h^ Scholar bar ; Teacher c,a, Schotar cap : — Now repeat again. 
Teacher a, Scholar arm ; Teacher b,a. Scholar bar ; Teacher c^ 
Scholar cap, 

THE LETTER THE WORD ENDS WITH 

Those teachers who find it diflScult to fix the words in the minds 
of learners, can assist them in tMs manner— Teacher to Scholar 
''repeat after me" arm, ends with m ; bar, ends with r ; cap, ends 
wiu p ; agam, arm, ends witii m ; bar, ends with r ; cap, ends 
with p ; now repeat again, arm, ends with m ; bar, ends with r ; 
cap, ends with p ; ale, ends with e ; beef, ends with f ; cheese 
endis with e. Any word that ends with a double letter, wall for 
instance, say waU ends with double 1 ; well ends with 11., &c. 
Let each three words be gone over as in the braces of column 
Ka 1, say '*arm" column. J3y the sugester, that is, a, arm ; b,a; 
bar, &C. — ^we fix the attention upon the commencement of words; 
by this exercise we stamp the terminations of words on the 
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FAMILIAB EXPLANATIONS. 

In teaching very-young children, give them a familiar explana- 
tion of the word to be committed to memory, as "cap to put on 
the head" ; make them touch their caps or heads ; pan to boil 
porridge in ; " gate to keep cows in a field" ; " hat to keep the 
head warm." 

TWO OPERATIONS, COUNTING AND NUMBEEING. 

In going down No. 1 colamn, if the learner cannot remember 
the words "infant" or "knave." Teacher to Scholar "repeat after 
me" k, 1 ; n, 2; a, 3; v, 4; e, 5; pronounce knave. The word 
knave must bo repeated distinctly after each counting of the letters. 
Teacher again "repeat after me" k, 1 ; n, 2 ; a, 3 ; v, 4 ; e, 5 
knave.— (0 "now again repeat after me" k, 1 ; n, 2 ; a, 3 ; v,4; 
e, 5 ; knave ; and the same manner of counting with all words 
that are difficult to remember. Be sure to let the learner look at 
the word before he counts the letters. This fixes the attention 
most strikingly upon the word ; this is showing learners how **to 
pay attention" ; how to rivet the mind upon the lesson ; but it is 
only to be resorted to in cases of difficulty. This counting takes 
advantage of another **principle of our nature on which memory 
depends/' called "attention"; and those who have good memories 
for number will find it to have an extraordinary effect in impres- 
sing words words upon the memory. I have never known it fiul 
in all the experiments I have made. 

SnOGESTBBS OF TWO OR THREE VOWELS. 

For the suggester in "Abraham" column. Teacher say to Scholar 
''repeat after me^ a, two a's, Abraham ; b, two a's, balktd; e^two 
a's, cabbage to the bottom as braced in "arm" column.— (See page 
6, First Edition.) 

•' (Tliree times over) 

For the snggester in "adverse" celumn. Teacher to Scholar 
"repeat after me" a, two e*s, adverse ; b, two e's, beer ; c, two ^s^ 
centre; to the bottom as in "arm" column.— (Page 8.) Ist Edition. 

For the suggester in "ambition" column ; a, two i's, ambition ; 
b» two i's birdlime, &c— (Page 9.) Ist Edition. 

For the suggester in " astronomv " column ; a, two o's, as- 
tronomy ; b, two o's, booty ; c, two os cooper, &c. — (Page 11,)* 

For the suggester in ".^bama" column; a, three a*s, alabamA ; 
b, three a*s, Bumabas; c, three a's, cavalcade, &c~(Page 97.)* 

For the suggester in "absentee" column ; a, three e's, absentee ; 
b, three e's, beetle; c, three e's, cheesemonger, &c — (Page 98.)* 

For the suggester in "antichristian" column ; a, tnree i's, anti- 
christian ; b, three i's, bicipitous ; c, three i's, criticism, &c — 
(Page 99.)* 

For the suggester in ''anthropology" column ; a, three o's an- 
thropology 5 b, three o's bloodhound; c, three o's, corroborate, &c. 
—CJ'asv 100.) * 

* The pages of 1st Edition. 
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It will bo seen that we commit to memory bj this system in 
moTes, seven moves, three words in each move j and two moves, 
two words in each move, as braced, in " arm" colamn. All the 
moves in arm column most be committed to memory in the same 
manner, as arm, bar, cap, move. When the first three words are 
committed to memory by the processes marked "spelling" **sog- 
gester," "associating words," "the suggester and the suggested," 
•* the letter the word ends with" " two operations, counting and . 
nunbering," "familiar explanations," he may commence dale, 
earl, face, by the same processes; or if the learner has a good un- 
derstanding, and can spell well, and his object is to increase his 
remembrance of words, and his memory generally — the processes 
marked ** the suggester" and ** the suggester and suggested" 
and ** the letter the word ends with" will be sufficient. When he 
hat fixed dale, earl, face in the mind — let him say a, arm ; b,a, 
bar ; c,a, cap ; d,a, dale ; e,a, earl ; f,a, face ; then let him com- 
mence on gate, hat,, infant, by the same three processes — ^when he 
haa fixed gate, hat, infant, in the mind ; let him commence a, arm ; 
Ua, bar ; c,a, cap ; d,a, dale ; e,a, earl ; f,a, face ; g,a, gate ; h,a, 
hat; i,a, infant; every succeeding three words he fixes in the mind, 
let him commence again at the top and leave ofi^ at the bottom, 
that is, at the bottom of the last three words he committed to 
memoiT, and proceed in the same manner till he has committed 
arm column to memory. This repeating from the top secures the 
fruits of our industry, and impresses the lesson deeply in the mind 
in ant-like accumulations ; in short, it improves the resources of 
the mind, like the monthly subscriptions to building societies im- 
pfOTe the financial resources of their members. 

IVaeAtf* to Scholar "ale" column is taught as follows: — 
^Tgaeker repeat after me" a,e, ale ; b,e, beef ; c,e, cheese — this 
column is gone over as in ''arm" column ;' three words at once, by 
the various suggesters, according to the capacity and tenacity of 
the learner's memory. This is one of the four principal suggesters. 

Teacher to Scholar ''air" column is taught as follows : — Teacher 
**if^pieal after me" a,i, air ; b,i, birch ; c,i, chin — this column is^ 
gone over as in ''arm" column in every particular, by the various 
suggesters. This is one of the four principal suggesters. 

Teacher to Scholar ''abbot" column is taught as follows : — 
Teadker 'hrepeat after me" a,o, abbot ; b,o, bone ; c,o, cork ; in 
the same manner as the three last columns. This is one of the four 
prinapal suggesters. 

Teacher to Scholar "aunt" column is taught as follows: Teacher 
''repeat after me" a,u, aunt ; b,u, bud ; c,u, cup ; in the same 
manner as the four last colunms. 

Tb and y's are always in the same column, they have often the 
same sonnd. 0*» and u's are sometimes mixed; because a. c. i o. 
complete the 100 words ; but more of this in numbering words. 
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All the lessons in the *' Monitor*' are committed to memory by 
one of the following classes of saggesters, in moves of three words, 
at onetime, viz.— a,a; b,a; c,a ; class — a,e; b,e; c,e ; class -a,i; 
b,i; c,i; class — a,0; b,o; c,o; class^a,u; b,u; c,u; class. 

A. B. C. D. E. F. G. H. L J. K. L. M. N. O. P. Q. R. 
S. T. U. V. W. X, Y. Z.-are initial letters. 

a. e. i or y. o or u.— are vowels. • 

Show the learner, that No. 1. column is alphabetical, and that 
the vowel a, is the ^5^ vowel after the initial letter, from the top 
of the column to the bottom, and consequently the suggester will 
be, a,a; b,a; c,a; &c. 

Show the learner) that No. 2. column is alphabetical, and that 
the vowel e, is the first vowel, after the initial letter, from the top 
of the column to the bottom ; — the suggester is, a,e; b,e; c,e; &c. 

Show the learner, that No. 3. column is alphabetical, and that 
the vowel i, is the first vowel, after the initial letter, from the top 
of the .column to the bottom ; — the suggester is, a,i; b,i; c,i; &c. 

Show the learner that No. 4, column is alphabetic^, and that 
the vowel o is the first vowel, after the initial letter, from the top 
of the column to the bottom ; the suggester is 0,6; b,o; c,Oi &c. 

Show the learner that by this initi^ and vowel arrangement, 
when the words are only three letters, the suggester suggests two- 
thirds of the word, as, b,a, in bar; c,a, in cap; h,a, in hat; m,a, in 
man; Sec After a little practice the learner will remember the 
classes of words, as he remembers a soldier by the colour of his 
dress, or a sailor by his apparel. 

Show the learner, that tiie spelling lessons are numbered, and 
that die reading lessons are also numbered, and that the words in 
No. 1, 2, 3, &c, spelling lessons, are also in Na 1, 2, 3, &c, 
reading lessons, as, '^I can bend my arm,** "ale is made from 
malt," &c, and that they are also introduced into the poetry. 

When this book is put into the hands of a learner, shew him 
how to use it, according to the instructions given previously, as 
you would explain the grammar ; a few minutes pams taken by a 
teacher, will save the learner much time, and he will commit the 
kssons to memory with almost mechanical precision, and retain 
them permanently in the mind without efibrt 

Tell the learner to commit the columns to memory, from the 
top to the bottom in three words at once, &c. Do not desire him 
to commit the meanings to memory when very young, as the 
explanations are sometimes unavoidably long in difficult words. 
Hie teachdr can give him a simple explanation. 

By beginning at the top of the column, and learning three 

words, and then learning three more, and trying to repeat the six 

words; then learning tluee more, and trying to repeat nine; then 

Jearain^ three more, and trying to repeat twelve, &c We take 

advantage of the mecbaoical sequence of the mind, and one word 
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will stifigedt another, like the words of the Lord's Prayer suggest 
each om&Cf to the end. In fact, it has a sort of counting effect 
upon the memory. 

The diildren of our agricultural population who do not under* 
stand their teachers, either from the strangeness of the words used 
in the instructions given, or the strange manner in which those 
words are pronounced, will find that they can commit to memory 
by tiius method, as many words with the correct pronuncuUion in 
one month, and retain them permanently in the mind, and use 
tiiem in speaking as they can by any other method in a year. 

Aiesenting the same idea to the mind, so often, and in so many 
ways is -Hie cause of memory, with reference to that particular 
idea, for the memory has its habit as well as the tongue or the 
hand, and I have no doubt but a boy*s memory may be improved 
by attention and habit as much as his penmanship. 

Li going down the column let the teacher repeat the suggester 
slowly and distinctly, and give the dull child a chance of remem- 
benring as wcU as Uie bright one. When children learn in a class 
imlesB tibis is attended to, a dull child has not the full advantage 
of the inrstem. 

Let tlie teacher be correct in the pronunciation of the words, 
for whatever sound he gives to the word, the learner will acquire 
and remember, in consequence of the association of sound in each 
colunm ; the words of which may be considered with regard to 
sound like a piece of music, and one sound suggests another in a 
similar manner. 

When a child can repeat from memory, '*arm" column, and 
** ale" column, it may be taught to read the reading lesson. No. 1 . 
''I can bend my arm.*' In that lesson it will meet with the words 
of^arm** coltmm. In the reading lessons. No. 1, 2, 3, &c., will 
be found the same words as in the spelling lesson. No. 1, 2, 3, &c. 
Let the child be always about two spellmg lessons in advance of 
the reading lessons. Let the teacher, as the child reads the sen- 
tences, say, what is the meaning of " arm" ? what is the meaning 
of " bar" ? &c, and let tiie teacher give the answer himself, from 
the ezplitfiations in " arm" column. When very young, do not 
desire children to commit the meanings to memory as a task, just 
tell them the meanings — ^when a litde older they will be glad 
to look for themselves. When they can read five or six of the 
reading lessons the poetry will interest them. 

The sentences in the reading lessons are composed with a view 
to enable children, who learn by this system, when speaking of 
conunon things, things in daily use, to acquire the habit of express- 
ing their thoughts grammatically, so that if any of them should 
afterwards become domestic servants, the c^ldren under their 
charge, may also from their example form the hMt of sneaking 
correctly* Parents who have been wmo^^ ^i ^so^XvoaaJl^ ^br»^~ 
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ing servants repeating objectionable phraseology, within the hear- 
ing of their children, will find the reading lessons, by removing 
th& stumbling-block, a most appreciable advantage. I can see no 
utility in cMldren of sufficient age committing long spelling 
lessons to memory, if they are not ^so taught the meaning of the 
words, and how to employ them in speaking and composition, the 
task is obviously irksome, laborious and disheartening. 

With respect to other spelling books, I may just remark, that 
one of those which has received much patronage has in its first 
spelling lesson of words of two syllables ; 83 words, commen- 
cing with a, which, multiplied by 6 vowels, make 498 variations ; 
at every word the learner has to remember whether the word is 
a,a ; a,e ; a,i ; a,o ; a,u ; or a,y ; — Indeed this assistance is not 
pointed out to him. In this system he has simply to remember 
a,a; b,a; c,a; &c 

It seems to me that some friends of education do not give the im- 
provement of memory its proper wdght as an improving agent to 
mankind, spelling and reading being considered the principal arts 
necessary to be taught. My experience teaches me uiat the more 
I can teach a child to reflect and remember without burthening 
its mind, — ^the more I can enable it to spell and repeat without 
book, — the sooner 1000 words and their meanings can be 
fixed in its mind so deeply that they may be considered a part 
of the mind, — the sooner I can give 1000 suggesters, or aids to 
memory in common things — ^the more have I done to enable it to 
understand the language in which instruction is conveyed, — the 
more I have done to enable it to remember such instructions, — the 
more I have done to make it lots books, instructions, and 
TEAGHBRS, the more has been done to decrease the vexatious 
drudgery which wearies the instructor and the instructed, which 
pains parents, and renders the acquiring of knowledge, firequently 
distasteful to the pupils — ^the more has been done to make the 
art of teaching, to parents, instead of a task, a most agreeable 
pastime, to make them comply with a duty dictated by love and 
interest, as well as the fhture welfare of their tender ofispring. 
These observations may be considered tedious, but I would rather 
err in being lengthy, than leave either the advantages the system 
confers or its manner of teaclung imexplained. 

If by a process of teaching without extra mental labour, we 
can make our children as intelligent at theur ninth birth-day, 
as those of past generations were at 11 or 12 years of age; if 
we can make them agreeable and attractive companions, and at 
the same time improve their memories and understancUngs; if 
we can amuse ourselves and them, aiter the toils and fatigues of 
the day; if we can induce them to share with us the pleasures 
ansing from literary pursuits, and make ^ood books interesting 
^ tAem; ifjre can bamah from qui dweWrngja t\^ tAdiousness ol 
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long winter erenixigs, and for monotony and emnd sabfltitnto 
agreeable eonyersation and reading. 

If we can inmrove the memories of children in power and tena- 
cfty, so that their actions will be the result of reflection, experienoeb 
and nndentanding combined. If we can make them love nome for 
its own inYifcing umuence, and make it the centre of a community 
of hannonioos thought, feeling and action. If by system we can 
do tbete things without mnch labonr to oorselves, we shall have 
done something towards leaving the world better than we fbnnd it, 
an*n^*tf»*ng toWvds making the hall a paradise, and the cottage a 
paliipft 

These things I beUeve to a veiy great extent can be ao- 
oomplished by loving fathers and affectionate mothers, throng the 
instmmentalnj of ^kkL example and religions, moral, and mtel- 
lectnal instrndion, and the employment of art in the improvement 
of the memonr, so that children may retain and practice the kind 
sogsestions of -parents, and profit b^ their experiencoi and their 
nmd, parental, and christian admonitions. 

In eondnrion, I beg to thank most sincer^, Mr. Thomas Ryan, 
of Di^^in, and other gentlemen resident in England, Ireland, and 
Sootlaad, throngh whose kind efforts and the assistance of the 
Firass, the Eint Edition of tibe ''Educational Monitor," is neaziy 
disposed o£ Whether the work meet with future success, or 
not, I than ahrays hold their kindness in grateful remembraiic& 

B would be mere affectation to offer any apology fbr the 
nppeannce of this small work, the good of numkind has been mjy 
ran ; I send it forth to meet the me which a discerning pubhc 
win award it, with a full and a firm conviction that its pages explain 
a ** disQovery," calculated to benefit mankind. I hope and trust 
that those who use it— their conduct being in all other respects 
Bodi as good men approve—maj reap and enjoy the pleasures of 
kmmle^^e and happiness to which it points out the way, and that 
they may experience tlm)ugh its influence, as some of the students 
of the ** Edncttdonal Monitor,** have already experienced, an im- 
ptorement inHidr resources, social, intellectual and financiaL 

WILLIAM HILL. 
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ROMAN. ITALia OLD ENGLISH. 
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Spelling Lesson — ISo 1. 

^' Arm*' Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, d, e, 
ff g, &c. See page d2. No. " 1 Column." 

Spell "Arm" Column: — a,r,m, arm; b,a,r, bar; 
Oya^p, cap, &c. See " Spelling" page 28. 

The Suggesters for ''Arm" Column are a, arm; 
b,ai bar; c,a, cap. &c. See ''Suggester" page 29. 

a, rArm, part of the body. 

b,a, < Bar, a bolt to fasten a door. 

c,a, (^Cap. ••••••to wear on the head. 

d,a, CDsief a vale or valley. 

e!|«9 < £aii»r •a nobleman. 

f^a, iFtLCel the front pfurt of the head. 

g,a, rQate,...«..«an outer door. 

ll,a, < "BtAf .'to put on t&e head. 

i,a9 (^Infiint ••••a young child. 

j,a, I James, • • • « a man's name. 
k,a) < Knave, • • • • a bad man. 
l,a, (^Lamp to give light 

m,a, TMan, a human being. 

n,a, < Nails, iron spikes. 

Qfa, (^Oats. ••••••a kind of corn. 

p,a| rPan, ••••••a vessel to put on the iire. 

q,a, < Quart) • • • ^two pints. 

r,a» (^Rake .to draw together. 

s,a, rSalt, .a well known seasoning. 

t,a, < Tai&, »work or lesson. 

u,a, (^Uncase .....to take out of a case. 

Vydf fVale, ••••••a valley. 

w,ay (^Wall. •i,,,..a partition of bricks. 

x,a, CXantho a nymph of Cyrene 

j^,a, }Yarn. «<•••• .aiiydiing spun into diread. 
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Spblling IjBSSon^No 2. 



" Ale " Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, d> e, 
f, g, &c. See page 32, No. '' 2 Column." 

Spell " Ale " Column : — a,l,e, ale ; b,ee,f, beef ; 
c,h,ee,8,e, cheese, &c. See *^ Spelling," page 28. 

The Suggesters for ** Ale " Column are a,e, ale ; b,e, 
beef; c,e, dieese. &c., see ''Suggester" page 29. 

a,e, TAle, malt liquor. 

b,e, < Beef, cow's flesh. 

c,e, (^Cheese food made from milk. 

dye, rDeed, a thing done. 

e,e, < Eve, the first woman's name. 

f,e, (^Feet to walk with. 

g,e,- TGeese, . • • .plural of goose. 

h^ey < Herb, a plant. 

i,e, (jld\e lazy, worthless. 

j,e, Oet, to shoot forward. 

k,e, < Key, to open a lock with. 

l,e, (^Led did lead. 

m,e, TMend, • • • • to improve. 

n,e, < Neck, • • • • between the head and the shoulders. 

o,e, (^One a unit. 

p,e, rPeas, plural of pea. 

q,e, < Queen ....a female monarch. 

r,e, (^Reel a frame to wind yarn on. 

8,e, rSea, the ocean. 

t,e, < Tea, a Chinese shrub. 

u,e, f^Use a custom. 

v,e, ("Veal, calf's flesh.* 

w,e, (^Well a spring. 

x,e, CXebeck, . • • . a small three masted vessel. 
y,e, (^Year 12 months, 
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Spelling Lesson —No. 3. 

" Air '^ Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, &c. 
See pa^e 32, No* *^ 3 Column," and i's and y% page 31. 

Spell " Air " Column : — a,i,r, air ; b,i,r,c,h, birch ; 
c^,i,n, chin. &c. See '* Spelling" page 28. 

The Suggesters for ^' Air " Column are a,i, air ; b,i, 
birch ; c,i, chin, &c. See " Suggester*' page 29. 

a>i CAir that we breathe. 

byi < Birch ••••••a kind of timber. 

c,i (^Chin ..the lower part of the face. 

d,i TDish a vessel to serve meat on. 

e,y < Eyes to see with. 

f,i (jFish that swims. 

g,i rOirl a female child. 

h,i < Hill a high land. 

i,i (^In-firm weak. 

jA fJig • • • • t • . • a light dance. 

k,i < Kite a bird of prey. 

l,i (^Lime matter of which mortar is made. 

m,i TMilk got from the cow. 

n,i < Nine 3 times 3. 

o,i (^Oil the juice of olives. 

p,i rPin • , a short pointed wire. 

q,i < Qm'te .,..,, perfectly. 

r,i (^Ring for the finger. 

8,i rSilk thread spun by a worm. 

t,i < Tide. ..'... .the ebb and flow of the sea. 
u,i (^Um-pt re .... one who decides a dispute. 

v>i CVine a tree that bears grapes. 

w,i (^Wine juice of the grapes. 

x,i CXiph-i-as. . ..the sword fish. 
^/ I Yield to give up. 
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Spelling Lesson— No. 4. 

" Abbot " Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, d, 
e, f, g, &c. See page 32, No. ** 4 Column." 

Spell " Abbot '* Column : — a,b,b,o,t, abbot ; b,o,n,e, 
bone; c^o^Tyk, cork, &c. See '^Spelling " page 28. 

Thesuggestersfor'* Abbot" Column are a,o, abbot ; b,o, 
bone; c,o, cork; &c. See ^^Suggester" page 29. 

a,o TAbbot chief of a monastery. 

byO < Bone the solid part of the body. 

CyO f^Cork the bark of a tree. 

d,o TDoor the gate of a house. 

e,o < Ef-fort exertion. 

fyO (, Foot singular of feet. 

g,o rOown a garment. 

hyO < Hop a jump. 

i,o (^Im-pose ....to deceive. 

j,o r Joints the joinings of things. 

k,o < Knock to strike. 

],o (^Lock to fasten doors with. 

m,o TMoon that shines by night. 

n^o < Noon middle of the day. 

o,o (^Out-work •• ..fortification. 

p,o rPole a large staff, 

q,a < Quote to cite. 

r,o (^Road to travel on. 

B,o rSocks small stockings. 

t,o <Toes of the feet. 

u,o (^Un-bolt to unfasten. 

v,o f Void • empty. 

w,o (^Worm an insect, a grub. 

x,o CeX-tol ..... .to praise. 

y,o (^Yoke to join. 
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Spelung Lesson— No. 5. 

^' Auot" Colomn is alphabetical^ that is, a, b, c, d, e, 
^f g> &c. See ''Aunt" Column, page 31. 

Spell " Aunt" Column : — a,u,n,t, aunt; b,u,d, bud; 
c,u,p, cup ; &c., see instructions on '* Spelling." (p. 28) 

The suggesters for. " Aunt" Column are a^u, aunt ; 
b,u, bud ; c,u, cup. &c. See instructions on '' Suggester." 

a,u, Aunt, an uncle's wife. 

b,u, Bud, first shoot of a plant. 

c,u, Cup, a drinking vessel. 

d,u, Duke, a nobleman. 

e,u, £n-stfre,.. • .to ascertain. 
f,u, Full, not empty. 

g,u 6un, ••••••to shoot with. 

h,u Hut, a small house. 

i,u Is-stfe, .... to send forth. 

j,u Jug, a pitcher. 

k,u Knur, a knot in some kinds of timber. 

l,u Lungs, • . • • the parts for breathing. 

m,u Mugs, to wash in. 

n,u Nuts, ••••••a kind of fruit. 

o,u Ounce, ....IG drachms. 

p,u Punch, ••••to make holes with. 

q^u Quota, • • • • share. 

r,u Rug, a small carpet. 

s,u Sun, that shines. 

t,u Tht^mb, ••••the first finger. 
u,u Un-jtist^ • • . .not just. 

v,u Vul-gar, • • • •unpolite. 
w,o Wo-fttl, .•••sorrowful. 

x,o eXotic, f • . .foreign. 
j^^o York, ••••••a city in England. 
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Spelling Lesson— Na 6. 

" Ant " Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, d, e, 
f, g, &c. (See page 32, No. ",1 Column." 

Spell '* Ant " Column : — a,n,t, ant ; b,a,c,k, back ; 
Cydyt, cat ; &c., see instructions on '' Spelling." (p. 28.) 

The Suggesters for '* Ant" Column are a, ant ; b,a, 
back ; c^ cat. &c. See instructions on ** Suggester." 

a. Ant a small insect. 

b,a Back the hinder part of a thing. 

c,a Cat • • .that will catch mice. 

d^a Day when it is light. 

e,a £arth land, the globe. 

f,a Fat an oily part of the body. 

g,a Gk'apes ••••fruit of the vine. 

h,a Hands that we feel with. 

i,a In-mate ••••a lodger. 

j,a Jaws bones in which teeth are set. 

l^a Kayle nine pins. 

l,a Lark a smdl singing bird. 

m,a. Mare •;•••• a colt's mother. 

n,a Nag a small horse. 

o,a Oar to row boats with. 

p,a Pale • without colour. 

q,a Qualm ••••sudden flt of sickness. 
r,a Ray ••••••of the sun. 

8,a Swan ••••••a water fowl. 

t,a Tape ••••••to tie with. 

u^a Up-ward ••rising up. 

y^a Vain meanly proud. 

w,a Wax a thick substance produced by bees. 

x,a eXalt to lift up. 

y,a Yard ••••••three feet. 
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SfBLLDIG I<B880H — ^No. 7. 

** Axe " Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c 
f, g, &c. See page 32, No. '* 2 Coiumn." 

Spell ^ Axe " Column : — a,x,e, axe ; b,r,e,a,d, 
c,r,e,aym9 cream, &c. See instructions on *' SpeHi 

The Suggesters for " Axe " Column are a,e, ax< 
bread; c^e, cream, &c. see instructions on '* Suggf 



a,e. Axe to chop wood with. 

b,e, Br^ad • . • .food made from com. 

c,e, Cream . • . .that swims on milk. 

d,e, Dream • • . .fancy whilst asleep. 

e,e. Eels slimy fish. 

f,e. Fled did fly. 

g,e, Green ... .a colour. 

h,e. Head • • • .part of the body. 

i,e, In'dex a table of contents. 

j,e, Jeer to scofp*. 

k,e, Kneel • • • • to bend the knees. 

l,e, Lead • • • • a soft metal. 

m,e, Met ••••••did meet. 

n,e, New not used, fresh, 

o,e, Ore metal as it comes from the eari 

p»e, Peer a nobleman. 

q,e, Queer • • • •singular. 

r,e, Read • • • • to peruse. 

s,e, Sheep . • • •an animal. 

t,e, Teeth .... to chew with. 

u,e, Uncle . • • • fathers or mother's brother. 

v,e, Vein . • • •a blood vessel. 

w,e» Week • • • • seven da3r8. 

x,c, eXpert. • . .active. 

y,t, Yew a sort of tree. 



\ 
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Sfbllxng Lesson— No. 8. 

** Anvil " Column is alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, d, 
e, £9 g, &c« See page 32, No. " 3 Column." 

Spell ** Anvil " Column : — a,n,y,i,l, anvil ; b,r,i,c,k,8, 
bricks; c,h,i,l,d, child, &c. see instructions on "Spelling." 

The Suggesters for " Anvil " Column are.a,i, anvil ; 
b,!, bricks; c,i, child; see instructions on ** Suggester." 

a^i, An'vtl a block of iron. 

byiy Brtcks • • • .to build with, 
c^i, Chtld a boy or girl. 

d,i> Dnnk to swallow liquors. 

e^if Eight twice four. 

f,i, Figs a kind of fruit. 

gyi, GKll one-fourth of a pint. 

h,i, His belonging to him. 

i,i, In-lf st • • • • to join the army. 

jyU Jib the front sail of a ship. 

k,i, Knife to cut with. 

lyU Lid a covering. 

m^i, Mile 1760 yards. 

n,], Nice pretty. 

o,], Office public employment. 

p,i, Prtest .a clergyman. 

q,i, Qutlt a bed cover. 

r,i, Rise to get up. 

s,i, Shf'n the fore part of the leg. 

tyi, Thtef one who steals. 

u,]> Un-fit not fit. 

YfU Vile worthless. 

w,i, Wife a married woman. 

x,i, eX-ctse a tax. 

z,i, Zig-zag ••.. .winding. 
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Spelling Lesson — ^No. 9. 

^* Acorn'' Column is alphabetical, tibat is, a, b 
f, g, &c. See page 32, No. '' 4 Column." 

Spell ** Acorn" Column : — ayC,o^r,n, acorn 
boj; c,o,a,t, coat, &c. . See instructions on ^'S 

The Suggesters for '' Acorn" Column are ayO. 
b,o, boy; c,o, coat. &c. See instructions on '^Su| 

a,o, Acorn, fruit of the oak. 

b,o, Boy, a male child. 

c,o, tloat, •-:... .a garment. 

d,o, Dove, .a pigeon. 

e,o, El'-bow, a joint of thd arm. 

f,o. Floor, the bottom of a room. 

g,o, Gloves, to wear on the hands. 

h,o. Hood, to wear on the head. 

1,0, T-dol, a false god. 

j,o, Joy, pleasure. 

K,o, Knob, die top. 

1,0, Log, • • a large piece of wood. 

m,o. Mouth, where we receive our foe 

n,o, North . . • • . .a point of the compass. 
0,0, Oppose .«••.. to hinder. 

p,o, Pork swine's flesh. 

q,o, Quo'-rum • • • .a bench of justices. ' 
r,o. Roll the art of rolling. 

s,o, Shop where goods are sold. 

t,o, Tongue • • • • • .the organ of speech. 
u,o, Up'-shot the end. 

v,o. Vote to choose. 

w,o, Wolf a savage animal. 

x,o, eX-hort to persuaded 

y,o. Youth early part of life. 
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Spblling Lbsson— No. 10. 

'* Ague*' Column is Alphabetical, that is, a, b, c, d, e, 
fy g, &c. See '< Aunt*' Column, p. 31, & o's & u's, p. 31. 

Spell ** Ague" Column : — a,g,u,e, ague ; b,u,n, bun ; 
c,r,u,m9b,8, crumbs, &c. See instructions on "Spelling.'' 

The Suggesters for '' Ague" Column are a,u, ague; b,u, 
bun ; c,u, crumbs ; &c. See instructions on " Suggester.'' 

a,u, Ague a fever with cold fits. 

b,u, Bun • a small cake. 

c,u, Crumbs small bits of bread. 

d,u, Ducks water fowl. 

e,o, En'-Yoy .... a messenger. 
f,u, Fund a stock. 

g,u, Gkim a juice got from trees. 

h,u, Hull a seaport town. 

i,u, In'- stilt ..•• an offence. 

j,u. Jump • • • . ^ . to leap. 

k,u, Knuckle • . . .joint of the finger. 

],u, Luke a man's name. 

m,u, Mud • filth or mire. 

n,u, Nun a religious woman. 

o,u, Out'-line . • . .boundary. 

p,u, Plums a kind of fruit. 

q,u. Quoit an iron ring. 

r,u, Rust a red crust on iron. 

8,u, Skull bone enclosing the head. 

t,u, Trunk a sort of chest. 

u,u, Un'-true • • • . false. 

v,u, Vul'-gar •• • .unpolite. 

w,o, Wor'-ship . • . .religious reverence. 

x,o, eX'-plore • . • • to examine. 
y,o, Youth'-ful • • . . young 
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No. 1, Beading Lesson. 

I can bend my arm. That bar is not long. " Buy me a 
new cap. In that dale I saw an old man. The earl 
was not at home. That boy has a red face. Can you 
shut the gate? He has got a new hat. The infant 
has a bad cold. Let James go home. The knaye 
stole the book. That lamp gives h'ght. Did you 
see the tall man? Put nails in my shoes. Oats 
are good for horses. We have got a new pan. Give 
me a quart of milk. Give me that rake. Put salt in 
the broth. Can you say your task ? Let him uncase 
his books. There are trees in the vale. I saw a boy 
on the wall. I have three hanks of yam. 



No. 2, Reading Lesson. 

Ale is made from male. Beef is strong food. Cows 
give milk, and milk gives cheese. A good boy will not 
do a bad deed. Eve was the first woman. Birds have 
two feet. I saw three geese. He drinks herb tea. 
Boys should not be idle. Jet black ink. This key will 
lock the door. A dog led the blind man. Let him 
mend my coat. The swan has a long neck. He has 
but one book. They like pease soup. The Queen may 
go to York. Let him reel the yam. Have you been 
at sea ? Give me a cup of tea. Can you use a spade ? 
The flesh of the calf is veal. The well is not deep. 
Is meat dear this year ? 
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No, 3. Reading Lesson. 

The air in this pkce is pore. Brooms are made of 
birch. Have you hurt your chin ? Do not break the 
diBh. That child has blue eyes. There are some fish 
in the lake. Jane has been a good girl. Let us go to 
the top of the hill. The old man is infirm. Who tore 
my kite ? Men mix lime with sand. We get cream 
from new milk. Four and five make nine. Did John 
oil the cart ? Can you pin her frock ? The night was 
quite dark. Did the bells ring last week ? Have you 
seen her silk -dress ? Time and tide wait for no one. 
What does the umpire say ? Grapes grow on the vine 
tree. Trees will yield fruit. 



No. 4, Reading Lesson. 

Do you know what abbot means ? Give the dog a 
bone. Cork is the bark' of a tree. Please to shut the 
door. James made a great effort to do his work. 
Twelve inches make one foot. Ann has got a new 
gown. We can bend the joints. Would you impose on 
me ? Did you knock at the door ? We must lock the 
gate. The moon shines at night. It is noon at twelve 
o'islock in the day. My horse can out-work yours. 
There is a crown at the top of the pole. You may 
quote from my book. We will go by the new road. 
Charles bring me the child's socks. Paul says his toes 
are cold. Tell Jane to unbolt the door. No one is 
void of care. Silk is got from a worm. Yoke the 
horse to the gig and drive us home. 
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No. 5f Reaping Lbsson. 

My aunt will come next week. The trees will bud in 
spring. George has his name on his cup. The Puke 
of York is next to the Prince of Wales. Will I^uke 
ensure me a new coat ? His hands are full of plums. 
Oh ! what a large gun ! Near the road side there is i 
small hut. The bank can issue notes. John broke the 
large jug. Knur is a knot in some kinds of wood 
That man has strong lungs. The maid puts the milk ii 
mugs. You bought a pint of nuts. Please to let me have 
an ounce of green tea. Ask the man to punch holes ii 
my shoes. We have now paid our quota. Put th< 
new rug on the hearth. The sun will soon set. Tha 
boy thumbs his book. It is unjust to steal. To cal 
names is vulgar. Poor man, he is in a woful way. W< 
went from Leeds to York. 



No. 6, Beading Lesson. 

The ant builds its cell with great care. Turn back U 
the last page. Our cat caught three mice. J hope i 
wiU be a fine day. The earth brings forth fruit 
We have bought a good fat goose. Wine is made fron 
grapes. Boys should keep their hands clean. He wa 
an inmate of our house. A man may stand in the jaw 
of a whale. The game of nine pins is known in som< 
places by the name of kayle. The lark files high in th 
clouds. Our. mare can trot fast and so can your, nag 
The men that went to the boat had each of them an oar 
That boy is pale ; I ^ hope he is not ill. I have a grea 
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qualm in my head. There U a kind of fish we call ray. 
The swan swims in the pond. Send for three yards of 
tape. Let ns look upward. Take not the name of Gk)d 
in yain. Some dolls are made of wax. Twelve inches 
make one foot, and three feet one yard. 



No. 7, Rbading Lessok. 

The tree was cut down with an axe. Com makes flour, 
and flour makes bread. Put some cream in my tea. 
Eels are good to put in pies. They have fled from their 
post. I like to look on the green fields. I have a pain 
in my head. Is there an index to this book? We 
should not laugh nor jeer at old men. James got up to 
his knees in mud. The spout is made of lead. It was 
late when we met. I want a new book. Ore is got 
out of the earth. A peer is a great lord. He did 
some queer tricks. You should strive to read well. 
Wool is got from the sheep. Keep your teeth clean. 
I saw my uncle last night. You have a large vein in 
your hand. The school will break up next week. 
There is a fine yew tree in the church yard. 



No. 8, Reading Lesson. 

A smith works on an anvil. A brick fell on my toe and 
hurt it. A good child will strive to learn. Let us drink 
at the clear spring. Twice four are eight. My aunt 
bought me some ripe figs. A gill is the fourth part of 
a pint. Give James his book and slate. Charles said 
he would inlist. Jib is a term made use of at sea. 
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Please to lend me your knife. Put the lid on the pan. 
I am more than a mile from home. My nice Inrd is 
dead. You must be at the office by ten. We want a 
new quilt. That man broke two ribs when be fell* 
My skin is quite clean. A thief stole our dog. Thb 
pen is unfit to write with. It is a vile thing to tell a 
lie. The man's wife will bring his tea. That lane is 
zig-zag. 

No. 9, BBiu>iNG Lesson. 

Acorns grow on oak trees. Be a good boy and strive to 
learn. Put your coat on, it is cold. The dove is a nice 
bird. You have a joint at your elbow. Put the mat 
on the floor. Some gloves are made of silk. There is 
no hood to her cloak. An idol is a false god. It gives 
me joy to see you good. I have a stick with a knob on 
it. This is a large log of wood. The cat caught a 
mouse. Do not oppose me. Pork is the flesh of the 
swine. There was a quorum in court. Roll up that 
map. It is time to shut up the shop. That boy 
has bit his tongue. What will be the upshot of his 
strange ways ? Will you give me your vote ? The 
wolf will kill the sheep. Youth is the time to learn. 



No. 10, Rbadixg Lesson. 
Ague comes from cold. Buy me a sweet bun. Give 
the crumbs to the fowls. Ducks swim in the pond. 
An envoy was sent to the court of Spain. Will you pay 
to the fund for the sick ? Go for an ounce of gum. We 
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will sail from Hull to Leitib. You should insult no 
one. Can you jump oyer this pole ? I have hurt my 
knuckle. Has Luke said his task ? Do not go in the 
mud. Please to draw the outline for me. Let us try 
this wall with the plumb. Can you throw the quoit as 
far as James can ? If the knife be left wet it will rust. 
Was his skull much hurt when he fell? Put your 
clothes in the trunk. Do not say what is untrue. He 
lives at the sign of the Vulcan. What place of worship 
do you go to ? Spend your youthful days well. 



IRON. 



Far from our eyes, deep in the ground, 
Bright gold and gems of worth are found, 
Rich stones, and ores of lead, and tin, 
-But let.me learn to prize the mme. 

Of hard, tough Iron. 
With gold you may make seals and rings, 
Chains for the neck, and beads and pins. 
But for the spade, the rake, the hoe. 
The axe, the saw, the scythe, the plough. 

Give me strong Iron. 
The gate, with bolts and bars so tight, 
That keeps us safe and sound all night, 
Each lock and key, each latch and screw. 
The hinge, that makes the door shut to. 

Are all of Iron. 
May I from this learn well to choose. 
Not things for show, but things for use. 
And though I may be rich and greats 
With piles of gold, and stores of plate. 

Still prize rough Iron. 
Thomas Lee. 
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BREAD. 

Waste not, want not, for we pray 
For food, to God from day to day; 
And ere at night we seek our bed 
We aSk the Lord to give us bread. 

The bird, that o'er us chirps and sings. 
Will drop to earth and fold its wings, 
And to our homes with joy will come — 
To glean from us each mite and crumb. 

Bread helps the strong man in his toil 
To plough the earth, and sow the soil. 
That it once more may grow the wheat. 
Which yields us flour and bread to eat. 

Bless God at morn, and noon, and night. 
For food so pure, and sweet, and white ; 
And never on the ground let fall, 
That bread which is the life of all. 

J. B. ROQERSON, 

AuUior of *^ The Wandering Angel,'' ^ Bhymei Romance, 

andBevery." 



CARE OF INFANTS. 

When a baby in the cradle lies. 
Good children should behave with care. 
And never make the slightest noise, 
Lest they awake that baby fair. 

For little infants want much sleep. 
This useful truth each child should know. 
If they're awoke they often weep, 
And their sweet minds will fretful grow. 

For who is there, that does not feel, 
A wish to hush a baby's cries, 
Who wouM not try to do a deal, 
To make smiles fill its pretty eyes. 
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Of infants take the greatest care, 
Both when asleep and when awake, 
These darling objects of our care, 
Will thank us for the pains we take. 



GOOD RESOLUTION. 

I'll pray before I go to bed. 

To that good God who gives me bread, 

I am an infant, yet his ear, 

Will listen to my simple prayer. 

If I've been naughty through the day, 
Have left my books, or work, for play, 
O God ! my childish sin forgive. 
And teach me how I ought to live. 

Bless parents, sisters, brothers, friends, 
Take us to Heaven, when this life ends, 
Where in endless glory bright, 
Jehovah dwells, the Lord of light. 

M. A. L, 



FOOD. 

Some love to feed on plums and cakes. 

On Figs, and tarts, and pies ; 
Whilst some on ducks, and geese, and hares, 

Would ever feast their eyes. 

Give me fresh butter, milk, and eggs. 
Good bread, and beef, and cheese. 

Pure water from the shining well, 
With health, and joy, and peace. 

Thomas Lee. 
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HOME. 

The bird with feathers red and brown, 

That warbles in the sky, 
A little nest her bill hath made, 

She builds it up on high. 

The little lamb thro' all the night, 

In the cold valley strays ; 
No nest hath he from wind 'to hide, 

But with his mother stays. 

Upon his mother's fleecy coat, 

He rests his pretty head, 
And the bright moon her silvery light 

Throws gently o'er his bed. 

And thus we see the little lamb 

As snug and safely lies. 
As the young birds whose mother builds 

Her warm nest near the skies. 

That little boys, their sisters too. 

In cot or parlour fair. 
May learn that they will happy be. 

Where dearest parents are. 



IMMEDIATELY THE COCK CREW. 
St. Matthew, 26 Chap. 74 Fer. 

In the still night the cock crows loud, 
To tell us, Qod his watch still keeps— 

O'er rich and poor, o'er low and proud. 
O'er bad and good, while each one sleeps. 

At break of day, he crows again. 

To rouse the workman with his voice y 

To wake to toil the race of men. 
And bid them in the dawn rejoice. 
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At noon his note so loud is heard, 

To tell us, *^ time speeds fast and fleet,'' 

To strive for heaven vrith work and wcnrd. 
That all in that blest land may meet. 

When dark night comes, he tells us then. 

That, weH or ill, our work is done : 
A day in vain for all bad men, 

But, by the saints, for heaven 'tis won. 



THE WORKS OF GOD. 

God made the sun, and moon, and stars. 

The earth, the air^ the seas. 
Fish, flesh, and fowl, rocks, hills, and plains, 

The grass, the herbs, the trees. 

And last of all these works was man. 

Formed from the lowly sod. 
The best and noblest of them all, 
' The itAage of his God ! 

The richest gift, the gift of mind, 

Is Man's and Man's alone, 
We read, we think, we praise, and bow 

Before the Maker's l^one. 

A star to cheer life's gloomy vale, 

This mind to Man was given ; 
A key to pass the gate of death, 

A lamp that guides to Heaven. 

Thomas Lee. 



FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

In this little book are set — 
Riches, you must try to find ; 

Pleasures only to be met 
In the gardens of the mind. 
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Thongh, too ismall a gate for some 

Yet it leads a noble way ; 
To the fraits of years to come, 

To the joys beyond to day ! 

What is Love — ^it is a flower, 
Bom to cheer the darkest gloom ; 

Other buds but bloom an hour, 
Love is sever out of bloom. 

In the infant at the bosom 

I n the little girl at play, 
Love puts forth its tender blossom 

Sweet and sweeter — day by day ! 

In the sister in the brother 
In the parent it doth flow — 

If we learnt to love each other, 

Oh ! how Heavenly earth would grow. 

C. Swain, 
Anthor of ^* The Mind, and other Poems. 



FOR TEACHERS. 

When a little child eats or sips, 
Its meat is made to suit its lips ; 
And if we want to teach it words, 
Let them be short as books afford. 

We do not give it beef or pork. 
Or put in its hand a knife or fork ; 
Its food is good, its plate is set 
With food as plain as we can get. 

In the same way let nature teach 

Us to improve an infantas speech ; 

And give us aid that we may find, 

The food that suits an infant mind. 
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Let words be such as cap or key, 
Of things when named a child can see ; 
Let them be such as at its play, 
A child will always have to say. 

Let words be nouns, and they quite plain, 
Then infants will receive much gain : 
Their letters few, and we shall see. 
That children learn them easily. 

Place them in rows and let them be. 
Words that begin with A, B, C, 
Keep them in order and you'll find, 
Learning's like counting to the mind. 



Repeat them till they are as pat. 
To the tongue and ear as bird or hat, 
For the hammer's blows seldom fail. 
When often struck, to drive a nail. 

In teaching thus we dont perplex, 
Nor the minds of little infants vex ; 
In short these rules will be found. 
To act upon the ear like sound. 

The roots of trees that brave the blast. 
Have not a grasp of earth more fast. 
Than words that are by art entwined. 
And deeply rooted in tibe mind. 



THE PUSSY CAT. 

An honest man one night did dream. 
That he in cans sold milk and cream. 
And that he had a pussy cat. 
Which, wanting milk, could not grow fat. 
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And that to make it fine and sleek, 
With bread and milk, would take a week, 
A leaner cat he never met, 
Its wool-like coat, was black as jet. 

And it at dogs and cats would fly, 
When they presumed to venture nigh, 
The truth is told, it is with grief. 
This cat so bony, was a thief. 

He soon resolved, it was unfit 

With honest cats to eat or sit. 

Let christian parents vie in care, 

That bad boys don't their child ensnare. 



INVITATION TO THE COUNTRY. 

« 

When will you come, do name the time. 

My iitde ham to see. 
Put on your hat, leave home for once, 

And spend a day with me ? 

My garden then. Sir, I will show 

My onions, beans, and peas ; 
And yon shall pluck the cherries ripe. 

From the rich laden trees. 

My horses too, my ducks and geese. 

My donkey, and my cow. 
And my little dog, that night or day, 

Does nothing but bow wow. 

And when you tire of seeing all, 

A emp of tea we'll have. 
And my man James shall drive you hoiiie, 

Jast when yon like to kaVe» 
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Say then at once, do fix the time, 

When from your lessons free, 
You'll freely breathe the country air, 

And spend a day with me. 

Thomas Lee. 



LOVE GOD. 

Love God, my child, with all thy mind, 
With all the love thy heart can find ! 
At morn, at noon, and then at night, 
Pray to thy God with all thy might. 

For from his house of light above 
He looks on thee with eyes of love : 
And if on earth thou do his will. 
He Will thy hands with blessings fill ! 

He gave thee father and good mother. 
Each dear sister, each* dear brother 
He gave thee life ; he gives thee bread ; 
And brings sweet sleep unto thy bed. 

He made the trees, and flowers so gay — 
The lark that sings at break of day ; 
He made the Sun, to give us light, 
And stars, to cheer the sky at night. 

Then thank thy Father who's in Heaven, 
For all that he to man has given ! 
Lo^e him, my child, and love him well. 
More than thy tongue in words can tell. 

M. A. MOTLER, 

Author of *'Adiea and Betum," &c. 
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SCHOOL BOY PLEASURES. 

Let children who would pleasure seek, 
Rove through the fields in bonny May : 
Or in rosy June spend a week 
In tending Grand-pa's new mown hay. 

They '11 eat his bread, and drink his cream, 
His tongue, and ham, and pies remore ; 
With joy pass on, in youth's day dream, 
And sip the sweets of Grand -pa's love. 

They^ll speed like greyhounds through the dale. 
To get at Grand-pa's horse, or gun ; 
Their merry faces will cheer the vale. 
From early dawn to setting sun. 

But treats like these come not each day, 
They're but a pause from book and pen — 
By which boys gain their strength at play. 
Soon at wisdom's spring to drink again. 

For they must look to manhood's time. 
When all their learning should shine forth : 
And aim at virtues most sublime. 
To gain a crown of heav'nly worth. 



TO MY CHILD. 

ly little dear, you are up with the sun, 
ind may you not tire, before it has run 
ts brilliant course in the beautiful sky — 
for spend your time like a negligent boy. 

iCt each hour be spent, according to rule, 
'hen you will advance in wisdom at school ; 
^or all the dull boys, whose time pass'd in play, 
^ill grieve when they think of time thrown away. 
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THE ROBIN. 

By JOHN CRITCHLEY PRINCE, 

Author of "Hours with the Muses," "Dreams oad Realities,'* &c 

The Robin is an English bird, 

Fond of his native sky, 
Whatever the season fierce or calm. 

He never deigns to fly ; 
He, like a patriot tried and true, 

Braves every varying time, 
And seems to cling the faithfulest. 

When storms are in his clime. 

The Robin is a bonny bird. 

As merry childhood knows. 
Although he wears no gaudy crown. 

And dons no dainty clothes. 
Although no sun-hues paint his wing, 

Nor play about his crest. 
One ruddy flush of beauty bums 

Upon his buoyant breast. 

The Robin is a sacred bird. 

By nature's nameless charm : 
Romance and song have hallowed him, 

And shielded him from harm. 
The school-boy as he roves about. 

On mischief bent, or play. 
Peeps in upon his callow brood, 

But takes them not away. 

The Robin is a gentle bird. 

For so old legends tell ; 
The babes that died in the forest wide. 

He guarded long and well ; 
He made for them a winding sheet 

Of fragrant leaves and -flowers. 
And sung a daily dirge for them. 

In the dim cathedral boweis. 
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The Robin is a tuneful bird, — 

How oft at shut of day 
Witib his familiar music he 

Disturbs the dewy spray ! 
With song so quaint and querulous, 

And yet so sweet and wild, 
That age leans on his trembling staff 

And listens like a child. 



i^This Poem will be concluded in the Educational Monitor, 

Part 2. 



The extraordinarr success of the suggestive principle in enabling 
students to remember spelling and reading lessons, induced the 
author to tiy an experiment in poetrr, he is happy to say the ex- 
periment proved quite satisfactoiy. The contributions of some of 
his poetical firiends, added to Ms own compositions, enable him to 
place before his readers ^ffceen original pieces, written according 
to his instructions, and employing the words of the '* Educationid 
Monitor,*' so as to lake adjutage of its suggestive principles. 
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